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Encyclical Letter of Our Most Holy Lord 
Leo, Thirteenth of the Name, 
By Divine Providence Pope 


ENERABLE BRETHREN: Health and 

Apostolic Benediction. Although 
We have already ordered many times 
extraordinary prayers to be made 
throughout the whole world, and Cath- 
olic interests to be laid before God in 
a more persistent manner, let it not 
seem surprising to any one if We 
should at this time judge that this same 
duty should be again impressed upon 
souls. In hard times, particularly when 
it seems that the powers of darkness 
are able to make daring attempts to 
ruin the Christian name, the Church 
has been always accustomed to call 
humbly upon God, her founder and 
avenger, with greater earnestness and 
perseverance, seeking aid-also from the 
holy ones who dwell in heaven, and 
principally from the august Virgin 
Mother of God, by whose patronage 
she sees that support in her needs will 





This Encyclical letter of Leo XIII, 
which is as timely now as when 
it first appeared, ts inaccessible to 
many people. It can be found, in 
English translation, only in the 
London TasLet, and the Ave 
Marra for the year 1889. For the 
convenience of our readers, we are 
accordingly reprinting it here— 
Epitor. 











chiefly be afforded. For the fruit of 
pious prayers, and of hope placed in 
the Divine bounty, will appear sooner 
or later. Now, you know the present 
age, Venerable Brethren, is not much 
less calamitous to the Christian com- 
monwealth than the most calamitous 
ever was. For we see that faith, the 
foundation of all Christian virtues, is 
perishing almost everywhere; that char- 
ity is growing cold; that the corruption 
of morals and opinions is emitting a 


foul odor; that the Church of Christ 
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is attacked on every side by force and 
craft; that a fierce war is waging 
against the Pontificate; that the very 
foundations of religion are tottering 
under daily increasing assaults. More 
is now known than it behoves to put 
into words, concerning the downward 
tendency of present times, and what 
themes disturb the mind. 


SEEKS CURE FROM DIVINE POWER 


In so difficult and wretched a state, 
since the evils are too great for human 
remedies, it remains that we should 
seek a total cure from Divine power. 
On this account We have deemed it 
advisable to excite the piety of Christian 
people earnestly and continually to im- 
plore the aid of Almighty God. Partic- 
ularly, as the month of October is now 
approaching, which elsewhere We have 
decreed should be dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary of the Rosary, We urgently 
exhort that the whole month this year 
should be spent in the greatest possible 
devotion, and in associated acts of 
piety. We know that a refuge is pre- 
pared in the maternal bounty of the 
Virgin; we are assured that not in vain 
have our hopes been placed in her. If 
she has come a hundred times to aid 
the Christian commonwealth in times 
of need, why should we doubt that 
she will give new examples of her 
power, if humble and continual public 
prayers are employed? Assuredly we 
believe she will display her power the 
more wonderfully as the time during 
which she desires to be importuned is 
the longer. 
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But We also propose something 
else; to which design, as you are accus- 
tomed, Venerable Brethren, you will 
give your earnest attention. Forasmuch 
as God will show Himself more ready 
to grant favors when the suppliants are 
many, and will aid His Church more 
quickly and bountifully, We have 
thought this to be highly expedient: 
that, at the same time with the Virgin 
Mother of God, the Christian people 
should be trained to implore the aid of 
her most chaste spouse, Blessed Joseph, 
with special piety and trusting souls; 
that this would be desirable and pleas- 
ing to the Virgin herself, We judge 
from undoubted reasons. Indeed, in 
this matter, concerning which We are 
now about to say something for the 
first time publicly, We know that pop- 
ular piety is not only favorably in- 
clined, but even, as it were, following 
a course already entered upon; because 
the veneration of Joseph, which in for- 
mer ages also the Roman Pontiffs en- 
deavored to spread by degrees far and 
wide, and to foster, in these latter days 
we see everywhere increasing in un- 
questionable growth, particularly since 
Our predecessor Pius IX., of happy 
memory, declared, in conformity with 
the request of many other bishops, this 
most holy Patriarch the Patron of the 
Universal Church. Nevertheless, great 


as may be regarded the veneration for J; 


him inherent in the heart of Catholic 
manners and practices, for that very 
reason We wish that Christian people 
should be especially moved thereto by 
Our voice and authority. 
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St. JOSEPH AS PATRON 


Why Blessed Joseph should be 
named the patron of the Church, and 
why the Church should, in turn, ex- 
pect much from his patronage and 
guardianship, depend alike on special 
reasons—namely that he was the hus- 
band of Mary, and the father, as was 
thought, of Jesus Christ. Hence arise 
all his dignity, grace, holiness and 
glory. Certainly the dignity of the 
Mother of God is so elevated that 
nothing can be raised above it. But, 
nevertheless, since the marriage tie ex- 
isted between Joseph and the Most 
Blessed Virgin, there is no doubt that 
he approached more nearly than any 
other to that most excellent dignity by 
which the Mother of God is elevated 
far above all other created natures. For 
the intimacy and alliance of spouses is 
the closest possible, since, by its nature, 
it includes mutual participation in the 
goods of each. Wherefore, if God gave 
Joseph as a spouse to the Virgin, He 
gave him, assuredly, not only as a com- 
panion for life, a witness of her vir- 


"| ginity, the guardian of her honor, but 


also as a participator in her exalted 
dignity, by the conjugal tie itself. Like- 
wise, he, among all others, is eminent 
by the most august dignity conferred 
upon him by Divine appointment as 
the guardian of the Son of God, and, 
in the opinion of men, His father. In 
consequence of this, the Word of God 
was obedient to Joseph, and was atten- 
tive to his commands, and held him in 
all honor, as children must necessarily 
tender honor to a parent. 


QUAMQUAM PLURIES 3 


Moreover, from this double dig- 
nity, duties would naturally follow, 
such as nature ordains to the fathers of 
families, so that indeed Joseph was at 
once the legitimate and natural guar- 
dian, preserver and defender of the 
Divine household, over which he pre- 
sided; which duties and offices, he, in- 
deed, as long as mortal life endured, 
faithfully performed. He zealously 
watched over his spouse and her Divine 
offspring with most ardent love and 
constant assiduity; he was accustomed 
to provide, for both of them, the neces- 
saries of life, as food and clothing, by 
his labor; he guarded them from the 
danger of death, threatened by the 
King’s envy, in the security of the 
refuge sought for; on the journey and 
in the trials and bitterness of exile 
he showed himself continually the 
companion, the helper, the consoler of 
the Virgin and Jesus. 

Again, the Divine household, 
which Joseph governed as with pater- 
nal authority, contained the beginnings 
of the new Church. The Most Holy 
Virgin, as being the Mother of Jesus, 
is thus the Mother of all Christians, 
since she gave birth to them on Mount 
Calvary; amid the unspeakable suffer- 
ings of the Redeemer; also Jesus Christ 
is, as it were, the first-born of Chris- 
tians, who are His brothers by adop- 
tion and redemption. From which con- 
siderations the conclusion follows that 
the most Blessed Patriarch should feel 
that the multitude of Christians are 
confided to his care in a certain special 
manner; from which multitude is 
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formed the Church—to wit, this in- 
numerable family spread abroad 
throughout all lands, over which, be- 
cause he is the husband of Mary and 
the father of Jesus Christ, he rules 
with a sort of paternal authority. It 
is, therefore, conformable to reason, 
and in every way due to Blessed 
Joseph, that as he was once accustomed 
to watch most conscientiously over the 
family of Nazareth, so also now by his 
heavenly patronage he should protect 
and defend the Church of Christ. 

These views, Venerable Brethren, 
you will easily understand to be con- 
firmed by this: that the opinion has 
been held by not a few Fathers of the 
Church, in conformity with the sacred 
liturgy, that the ancient Joseph, son 
of the patriarch Jacob, foreshadowed, 
both in person and office, this one of 
ours; and also by his glory was a pro- 
totype of the grandeur of the future 
guardian of the Divine household. 
Even in addition to the fact that both 
bore the same name—a name by no 
means void of significance,—it is well 
known to you that there were between 
them other similarities; in the first 
place, that the former received peculiar 
favor and benevolence from his lord; 
and when he was placed by him as a 
ruler over his household, fortune and 
prosperity accrued abundantly to the 
master’s house for Joseph’s sake. 

And this was more evidently the 
case when by order of the King he was 
placed in command of the whole king- 
dom with supreme power; but in the 
time when calamity had occasioned a 
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deficient harvest and a high price of 
the necessaries of life, he exercised in 
behalf of the Egyptians and their 
neighbors such excellent foresight that 
the King decreed that he should be 
styled “Savior of the World.” So that 
in that ancient patriarch we may 
recognize the express image of the 
latter. For as the one was prosperous 
and successful in the domestic con- 
cerns of his lord, and was later placed 
in charge of the whole kingdom, so 
the other, destined to the guardian- 
ship of the Christian name, should be 
believed to defend and protect the 
Church, which is truly the house of 
God, and the kingdom of God on 
earth. 


A MobEL FOR FATHERS 


This is indeed why all the Faith- 
ful, in whatsoever place or circum- 
stances, commend and confide them- 
selves to the guardianship of Blessed 
Joseph. In Joseph, fathers of families 
have the most excellent model of 
paternal care and foresight; spouses 
have an example of love, unanimity, 
and perfect conjugal fidelity; virgins 
have a type of chaste integrity and a 
safeguard of the same. Those born of 
noble lineage may, by the example of 
Joseph, learn to preserve their dignity 
even in the decline of fortune; the 
wealthy may understand what goods 
they ought chiefly to seek and to col- 
lect with their whole strength. But the 
needy and laborers and all of lower 
degrees of wealth ought, by a certain 
special right, to gather around Joseph, 
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from whom they may learn what to 
imitate. For he, being of royal blood, 
and united in marriage to the most 
eminent and holy of all women, and 
being the father, as was supposed, of 
the Son of God, devoted his life to 
laborious work, and by hand and skill 
effected whatsoever was necessary for 
their maintenance. 


FRIEND OF WORKERS 


Therefore, if truth be sought, the 
condition of those of slender means 
is not abject. For all the work of 
artisans is not only void of dishonor, 
but even, with the aid of virtue, may 
be greatly ennobled. Joseph, content 
with his own, little as it was, bore 
with a calm and exalted mind the 
straightened circumstances necessarily 
connected with his slender means of 
livelihood, conformable to the example 
of his Son, who, having accepted the 
form of a servant while He was Lord 
of all, willingly subjected Himself to 
the greatest need and indigence. The 
poor and those who earn their living 
by manual labor, by reflecting on these 
things, ought to elevate their souls and 
calm their minds; and though if they 
can raise themselves above want and 
acquire better conditions without 
offending justice, it is allowable, yet 
neither reason nor justice, permits 
them to overthrow the order of things 
established by God’s Providence. For 
indeed it is a foolish idea to descend 
to force, and to whatever of that kind 
is attempted by sedition and mobs, 
occasioning much heavier evils by this 
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course itself than those which it is 
undertaken to alleviate. The poor, 
therefore, would not confide in the 
promises of seditious men if they were 
wise, but in the example and patron- 
age of Blessed Joseph, and in the 
maternal affection of the Church, 
which, indeed, every day cares more 
and more for their welfare. 

Therefore principally relying, Ven- 
erable Brethren, on your episcopal 
authority and devotion; nor indeed 
distrusting that the good and pious 
will do more and greater things by 
their own will and free choice than 
what are commanded. We decree that 
throughout October, in the recital of 
the Rosary, concerning which We 
have legislated elsewhere, a prayer to 
St. Joseph shall be added, the form of 
which is sent to you along with these 
Letters; and that the same shall be 
observed in coming years in per- 
petuity. And to those who shall recite 
piously the said prayer, We grant to 
each an indulgence of seven years, and 
as many periods of forty days, each 
time. 

This also is salutary and deserving 
of the greatest praise, to consecrate the 
month of March in honor of the holy 
Patriarch, by exercises of daily piety, 
as has been already done in some 
places. Wherever this can not be 
readily done, it is at least to be desired 
that on the approach of his festival, 
in the principal church of each city, 
a triduum of prayers should be made. 
And in whatsoever places the nine- 
teenth day of March, sacred to Blessed 
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Joseph, is not embraced in the number 
of feasts of obligation, We exhort all 
that they should not refuse to keep 
this day holy in private exercises of 
devotion, as far as they are able, in 
honor of our heavenly Patron, as if it 
were of precept. 

Meanwhile, as a sign of heavenly 
functions and as a testimony of Our 
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good-will toward you, Venerable 
Brethren, and toward your clergy and 
people, We most lovingly bestow upon 
you Apostolic Benediction in the Lord. 
Given at Rome, at St. Peters’s, 
the fifteenth day of August, of the 
year 1889, the twelfth of Our 

Pontificate. 
LEO PP. XIII. 


World in Darkness 


The Holy Gospel narrates that when Jesus was crucified 


there was darkness over the whole earth” (Matthew xxvii. 45); 
a terrifying symbol of what happened and what still happens 
wherever incredulity, blind and proud of itself, has succeeded in 
excluding Christ from modern life, especially from public life, 
and has undermined faith in God as well as faith in Christ. 
The consequence is that the moral values by which in other times 
public and private conduct was gauged have fallen into disuse; 
and the much vaunted civilization of society, which has made 
ever more rapid progress, withdrawing man, the family and the 
State from the beneficent and regenerating effects of the idea of 
God and the teaching of the Church, has caused to reappear, in 
which for many centuries shone the splendors of Christian civiliza- 
tion, in a manner ever clearer, ever more distinct, ever more 





distressing, the signs of a corrupt and corrupting paganism: 
“There was darkness when they crucified Jesus.”—Pius XII in 


SumMMI PontTIFICATUS. 
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The Function of Government in Industry 


Wirrip Parsons, S.J. 


Reprinted from THe Mopvern ScHootman, January, 1943. 


MoNG THE most fruitful of the 
A ideas expressed by Pope Pius XI 
in his Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno 
is what in English we have come to 
call the Principle of Subsidiarity, or 
more properly, the Principle of Sub- 
sidiary Function (principium subsidi- 
arti officii). The Pope himself calls 
this “that weightiest principle in social 
philosophy, immovable and unchange- 
able”! According to him, unless this 
principle is constantly applied there is 
no hope of any social betterment. In 
fact, it lies at the bottom of his whole 
philosophy of social reconstruction. 

The principle contains two parts, 
individual and social, and applies on 
both levels: “Just as it is wrong to take 
from the individual and hand over to 
the community what the individual 
can accomplish by his own initiative 
and enterprise, in the same way it is an 
injustice, a grave evil and a disturb- 
ance of right order to transfer to the 
greater and higher society what can be 
effected and contributed by smaller and 
lower groups.” The reason given for 
it is that “by its very force and nature 
every social activity should afford assist- 
ance to the members of the social 
body, never destroy or absorb them.” 

The conclusion which the Pope 
draws from this principle is that “the 
~ 4 Wherever the original Latin text clarifies 


or corrects the official English one, I have 
made my own translations. 


government of the State (suprema 
reipublicae auctoritas) should leave to 
lower groupings business and respon- 
sibilities of lesser importance, by which, 
if it did not, it would be excessively 
burdened.” The social advantage of 
this division of power, he tells us, 
would be that “thus it [government] 
could with greater freedom, power and 
efficiency perform those functions 
which belong to it alone and which it 
alone can perform.” These functions 
are fourfold, and are, in Monsignor 
Haas’ excellent rendering: “to guide, 
to watch, to urge, to curb.” 

To the rulers of the State, there- 
fore, the Pope has this firm injunction: 
“Let them be persuaded that the more 
perfectly, in accord with this Principle 
of Subsidiary Function, a hierarchical 
order prevails among the various social 
groupings, the more excellent will be 
social authority and efficiency, and the 
happier and more prosperous will be 
the condition of the State.” 

Such, then, is this fundamental 
social principle, and nothing need be 
added to make it clearer or more force- 
ful. It is important, however, to see 
how it applies both to the present cap- 
italistic order and to the newer and 
better order of society which the En- 
cyclical envisages. 

The Principle, in effect, works both 
ways. On the one hand, it affords a 
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point of focus from which criticism of 
the present social order can be intelli- 
gently managed; and at the same time 
it presents us with a program of action 
as long as that social order endures. On 
the other hand, it opens up a glimpse 
of what a genuine social order should 
be, and in particular of what should be 
the function of government in that 
order. Let us take up these points in 
turn. 

The fundamental criticism of the 
present capitalistic order, as made by 
Pius XI, is that under it the Principle 
of Subsidiary Function does not, and 
indeed cannot, operate. It is clear that 
if the government should leave to 
lesser groupings what can be done by 
them, then that supposes that there are 
those lesser groupings. What the Pope 
complains of in the present order is 
precisely that these lesser groups do 
not exist. They did exist once, but the 
capitalistic system destroyed them. “As 
a result of the evil of Individualism,” 
he remarks, “that rich and highly de- 
veloped social life which once flour- 
ished in a variety of institutions or- 
ganically linked with one another lies 
prostrate and all but destroyed, leaving 
virtually only individuals and _ the 
State.” 

This dramatic confrontation of the 
lone individual and the mighty State is 
the heart of the matter. There is now 
nothing that stands between the indi- 
vidual and Leviathan. Once the indi- 
vidual had the protection of the guild 
to which he belonged. In fact, in a 
pluralistic world, he belonged first to 
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his guild and then to the State; or, 
to put it another way, he belonged to 
the State only in and through the 
guild. His legal and economic security 
were based on this indirect relation 
which he had with the political author- 
ity; he never faced it directly except in 
a case of private dereliction. 

When the theory of Individualism 
took hold of society effectively, it had 
the usual paradoxical effect. When 
Man, instead of God, has been made 
the last end of man, man has always 
become a slave. There was the same 
effect of Individualism in the economic 
world. When the guild, not the indi- 
vidual, was the real member of the 
State, in the sense in which Pius XI 
uses the word member, we had an 
organic society, one composed of cells 
of which the individual was a member. 


SUBSIDIARY FUNCTION IN REVERSE 


Now the effect of all this on the 
government of the State was also para- 
doxical. Pius XI points out that when 
Individualism had had its way, the 
State was “now encumbered with all 
the burdens once borne by the extinct 
groupings and submerged and over- 
whelmed by an almost infinite number 
of affairs and duties.” The moder 
State is heavily bureaucratic. Its gov- 
ernment is entrusted with the admin- 
istration of very many necessary social- 
welfare laws, large financial transac- 
tions involving insurance of many 
kinds, educational activities, agricul- 
tural and industrial interventions, over 
and above its ordinary police and de- 
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fense functions. The fact is obvious to 
everyone. Pope Pius also suggests the 
reason for it. 

The reason is the Principle of Sub- 
sidiary Function in reverse. That prin- 
ciple ordinarily is understood to result 
in taking power away from the su- 
preme authority; but it can also result 
in increasing its power. It does not 
exclude the intervention of the supreme 
authority in economic matters. It only 
provides that when the subsidiary func- 
tion can perform a given service, it 
should be allowed to do so. It would 
be a mistake to say that when the sub- 
sidiary function does not exist the serv- 
ice should simply not be performed. 
This would be a complete surrender to 
the theory of laissez faire. It is clear 
that the principle implicitly commands 
that the higher authority should step 
in where there is no lesser authority to 
do what must be done. 

Hence the Pope does not condemn 
the body of social-welfare legislation 
which has resulted in such an overbur- 
dening of governmental departments 
and such an official interference in the 
ordinary life of the citizen. He deplores 
its necessity and the conditions which 
made it necessary. But he proclaims the 
necessity—in the present order. He 
daims that Leo XIII “overthrew those 
tottering tenets of Liberalism which 
had long hampered effective interfer- 
ence by the government.” He praises 
that “new branch of jurisprudence un- 
known to earlier times whose aim is 
the energetic defense of the working- 
man.” Among the fields listed by him 
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in which government has heathily in- 
tervened are “the soul, the health, the 
strength, the housing, the workshops, 
wages, dangerous employments, in a 
word, all that concerns the wage earn- 
ers, with particular regard to women 


and children.” 


RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM 


In his diagnosis of modern society, 
Pope Pius discerns two forces operating 
there which make government inter- 
vention in industry necessary, if not 
indeed inevitable. The first of these is 
the theory and practice of unlimited 
free competition, or rugged individual- 
ism as it has been called in this coun- 
try. Social economists have long pointed 
out that the natural result of unlimited 
free competition is its opposite, monop- 
oly. By its very nature competition, 
if it is successful, tends to eliminate 
itself. A successful competitor, in a 
world of limited markets, will secure 
more and more of those markets; and 
conversely, the unsuccessful competitor 
either disappears from inanition or, 
more usually, is absorbed by the greater. 
The resulting monopolistic concentra- 
tion must necessarily be controlled by 
society in its own defense, and that 
through the only agency it possesses 
for control, its government. 

Moreover, as Pope Pius points out, 
monopoly does not stop at merely con- 
trolling the markets and the raw mate- 
rials. It quickly marches on to political 
power and reaches out its hands 
to control the government itself. “This 
accumulation of power,” says the Pope, 
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“the characteristic note of the modern 
economic order, is the natural result of 
limitless free competition, which leaves 
as survivors those only who are the 
strongest, which often is the same as 
saying those who fight most relentlessly 
and pay least heed to the dictates of 
conscience.” 

There are three steps in the proc- 
ess. First, there is the struggle to attain 
dominance in the economic field; then, 
“the fierce battle to acquire control of 
the State”; and finally, when that is 
achieved, comes naturally the clash be- 
tween the States themselves for eco- 
nomic advantages. 

Before that happens, if the State 
itself is awake to its danger, it will nec- 
essarily take effective measures to keep 
its government from being captured, 
or, if it has been captured, to rescue 
it. It will then in turn be forced, in 
sheer self-defense, to adopt effective 
measures to keep the government free 
from economic domination by monopo- 
listic forces, which usually means that 
it will assert domination over those 
forces. The recent history of the United 
States is probably the best modern ex- 
ample of that process. 

The second way by which State 
intervention in industry is inevitably 
brought about by the very power of 
money itself takes place when that 
power operates under a theory of 
laissez faire. This usually takes the 
form of effective prevention of social 
legislation which would attempt to al- 
leviate the condition of the poor by 
raising their purchasing power and 
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thus narrowing the margin of profit of 
the producer. When this effort is suc- 
cessful, the accumulated social stresses 
become so great that they have to be 
heeded, under penalty of revolutionary 
outbreaks. This explains the strange 
fact that it is often the “conservative” 
(i.e., plutocratic) governments in 
Great Britain and the United States 
which have been responsible for govern- 
ment interventions, in defiance of their 
own social theories. 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


It ought to be quite clear, then, 
that a sane Catholic social philosophy 
must include a provision for effective 
governmental intervention in industry. 
This is not because such a provision is 
inherent in that philosophy, but be- 
cause circumstances beyond our control 
demand it. As Senator O’Mahoney said 
in a recent speech opposing Federal 
control over voting qualifications in the 
South: “Prior to the time that Wash- 
ington stepped in to control and regu- 
late the economic life of the people, 
there was a central financial power in 
New York which was doing the same 
thing. It was centralism in monopoly 
which required the people of the 
United States to turn away from their 
habitual exercise of State power and 
appeal to Federal power to prevent 
what they considered to be an abuse.” 

Granted, then, that the present 
economic order itself will always force 
the people, when it is able, to assert 
its own power over industry through 
its government, what are the condi 
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tions under which this intervention can 
be said to be legitimate? The answer to 
this lies in the Principle of Subsidiary 
Function of which I spoke at the be- 
ginning. 

There are three successive ques- 
tions to put to any proposal for such 
legislative intervention in order that it 
may be legitimate. The first is this: is 
the matter a private or a social one? 
By this I mean: is it one that can be 
handled by private initiative or does its 
solution demand some kind of group 
action, which is the same as saying: is 
it one that looks to some particular 
good or does it involve the common 
good? For I take it to be an axiom of 
Catholic social thought that a common 
good can be secured only by joint ac- 
tion. Our whole theory of the State is 
based on that axiom, and so should 
our theory of the lesser common goods. 
If, then, the matter is one that of its 
nature requires joint action, some 
group, private or public, must be com- 
missioned to handle it. 

The second question, then, is: 
can the matter be taken care of by 
private group action? This is fre- 
quently the same as asking if there 
exists any private group to take care 
of it. I think it is clear that the field 
of economic activity cannot be left to 
private action, as the laissez faire school 
holds, but that it is necessarily social, 
since it always has some relation to 
the common good. By the Principle 
of Subsidiary Function, the lesser, non- 
public group should be commissioned 
with this function, if it is equipped 
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to handle it, and, of course, if it 
actually exists. The first act of a justice 
that is truly social should be the setting 
up of just such groups. 

Suppose, however, that no such 
groups exist, what then? It seems to 
me to be imperative that such social 
matters then fall under the purview 
of the State itself, ordinarily through 
its government. 


THE PRINCIPLE AND THE NEw SOCIAL 
ORDER 


Now, as I have said, it is the basic 
criticism of the present social order, 
as proferred by Catholic thought, that 
such groups do not exist in it. I think, 
therefore, that it must be admitted that 
government intervention in economic 
life in the present order is a necessity 
if the common good of the com- 
munity is to be secured. 

It is quite in line with this thought 
that the recently growing system of 
industry-councils has been widely 
adopted, and has received much sup- 
port from Catholics. Such councils are 
an attempt to establish lesser groups 
that can secure the common good by 
joint action. Of a necessity, however, 
given the conditions of the present 
order, as outlined above, these groups 
admit the introduction of a government 
representative, usually as their chair- 
man. I believe that it can be said that 
their creation is quite in line with the 
Encyclicals’ prescriptions for, I repeat, 
the present social order. 

There is, however, another social 
order recommended by the Encyclicals, 
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in accord with long-standing traditional 
Catholic thought. In another place,” 
I have treated this social order in some 
detail. Let me here outline its principal 
characteristics. It starts by assuming 
that there are at least two ways by 
which society can be organized, by the 
“classes” or by the “orders.” Organiza- 
tion by classes is a division of two 
sharply distinct groups, according to 
the place they hold on the labor 
market. It is the division of those who 
own and who hire labor, and those 
who work for those who own and hire 
out their labor. The cliché is Capital 
and Labor. Organization by orders, 
which is the natural one, is the union 
of all those who perform the same 
function in society, and_ therefore 
have a common interest, regardless of 
whether they are owners or workers. 
These unions are frequently called 
Vocational or Occupational Groups. 
Now the criticism of the present 
capitalistic order is that it has organ- 
ized society on a basis of classes, which 
does violence to the very nature of 
economic life. Normally, in spite of 
some superficial agreements, the inter- 
ests of these two classes are antagon- 
istic. The interest of the owner is to 
produce at the lowest possible cost 
(which includes wages) and to sell 
at the highest possible price. The inter- 
est of the worker is to produce at the 
highest possible wage and to buy at 
the lowest possible price. To organize 
society on this basis, therefore, is to 


2“What are Vocational meal Thought, 
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organize it on an assumption of 
economic strife. And Marxist and 
Catholic thinkers are in agreement on 
this at least, that this is precisely what 
we have done. The Marxist tactic is 
to intensify the strife, in order to put 
an end to it, while the Catholic tactic 
is to remove the basis of the strife. 
Between the two the liberal or capitalist 
tactic, which is to maintain the status 
quo, is surely doomed to fail. 

The Catholic proposes to remove 
the basis of the strife by abolishing 
what divides and establishing what 
unites. While this invites upon him 
the undying hatred of the Marxist, 
whose whole future depends on the 
continuance of the strife, and of the 
capitalist, who mistakenly, as usual, 
thinks that his future as well depends 
on it, the Catholic may well take 
courage that his position is based on 
the nature of things, and, therefore, 
given his conviction and courage, will 
ultimately prevail. 

The handicap of the Catholic, let 
us admit it frankly, is that various 
national movements, especially the 
Italian, have taken this philosophy and 
distorted it. The distortion lies precisely 
in this: that it has been seen that the 
natural organization of society lies in 
the orders, which are called corpora- 
tions, and these corporations are politi- 
cized: that is, they, in their supreme 
council, are granted the total control 
of the general government of the com- 
munity. Thus a corporate system, 
which is essentially economic, is subtly 
transformed into the Corporate State, 
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which is frankly political. No greater 
possible disservice could have been 
done the Catholic position. To make 
it worse, it was imagined that the 
Corporate State could not be brought 
into being unless under a more or less 
enduring dictatorship. 


CATHOLIC POSITION SECURE 


In spite of these handicaps, the 
Catholic position remains secure. It is 
a corporatism, if you will, but it is 
neither the Fascism in which the cor- 
porations control the government nor 
the Fascism in which the government 
controls the corporations. On the con- 
trary, it is my belief that the “orders” 
(corporations, vocational groups) can 
function adequately only under a 
democratic system. I shall attempt to 
justify this belief in what follows. 

First of all, the orders are natural, 
not artificial, organizations. They exist 
by the very nature of the industrial 
process. All of those who are engaged 
in the same productive enterprise or 
the same profession—whether they be 
the stockholders, the board of directors, 
the management or the workers—are 
united by the same interest or end. 
They have, in fact, the same finis operis 
and the same finis operantis. Their 
finis operis is the production of the 
same commodity, say grain, automo- 
biles, services. Their finis operantis is 
the benefit this production contributes 
to society. They have also, it is true, 
another finis operantis, which is to 
make a profit or a living out of the 
activity, but this individual end is 
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subordinate to the social end, and is, 
as it were, a by-product of the other, 
though a necessary one. To change this 
relationship, as has actually been done, 
is to elevate the subordinate end, the 
profit motive, into a supreme end and 
thus destroy the natural internal unity 
caused by the finis operis. 

Secondly, the orders are, to use 
Pius XI’s words, corpora iure proprio 
utentia, autonomous bodies. This also 
they are by the very nature of the 
thing. The making of a product, or the 
giving of a service, or the practice of a 
profession, particularly the first two, is 
a self-contained operation, the result of 
a corporation of many hands, owners 
and workers alike. This cooperation is 
an objective reality, the vertical or- 
ganization by which from top to 
bottom many unite to do a certain 
thing. The fact that we have destroyed 
this vertical unity in operation by 
cutting a horizontal line of classes 
across it, does not destroy its objective 
existence. The opposition of classes has 
only to be removed to make it operate 
once more as an autonomous body. 

Thirdly, it is in theory, and should 
be in practice, a self-governing body. 
By the division of classes the stronger 
class, the owning group, have usurped 
its control through an unjustified ex- 
tension of the principle of private prop- 
erty. It has been forgotten that the job 
confers on the worker a quasi-property 
right in the business. And since the 
existence of a common good equally 
distributed among a number of people 
confers on each of those people propor- 
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tionately the right to the means to that 
good, the only way by which this right 
can be exercised by both worker and 
owner is by giving each a say in the 
operation of it. Thus again, the basic 
principle of the State applies also to 
subordinate groups. 

Finally, the Principle of Subsidiary 
Function can fully operate only when 
the opposition of the classes has been 
removed and the orders are again 
allowed to perform. The reason for this 
is that the conditions which in the 
present order make State intervention 
imperative—unlimited competition and 
laissez faire \iberalism— will no longer 
exist. Decentralization, therefore, will 
be the characteristic of this organic 
order. Many social functions now 
necessarily performed by government 
can more efficiently be carried on by 
the lesser groups within the State; and 
in particular, of course, the operation 
of each industry by its own “order” 
will be autonomous. 


OPERATING UNDER A DEMOCRATIC SYSTEM 


Now I submit that such an 
economic system as I have described 
can be operated in its fullness only 
under a democratic system. As Pope 
Pius depicts it, it is itself a democratic 
form of industry, inasmuch as it is 
autonomous, self-governing, and de- 
centralized. To subject it to a govern- 
ment bureau would deprive it of these 
characteristics. To politicize it, that is, 
to furnish it with governmental powers 
over the whole country in all respects, 
would incur the criticisms which Pope 
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Pius himself directed against the 
Fascism of Italy: the resulting govern. 
ment would tend to substitute itself for 
private initiative, would take on “an 
excessively bureaucratic and_ political 
character.” It seems to me to be clear 
that what is itself a democratic organi- 
zation of economic society would flour- 
ish best where the political institutions 
of a country are themselves democratic, 
Otherwise the self-government powers 
of the “orders” would be paralyzed. 

I would welcome this opportunity 
to deal with certain objections which 
were raised following my article in 
Thought, above mentioned. 

First of all, I am asked if I would 
exclude all government control over 
the orders or vocational groups. Ob- 
viously I would not, any more than 
over any other activity within the State. 
But I would like to make a distinction 
between intrinsic and extrinsic control. 
If the orders, or vocational groups, are 
conceived as associations of labor and 
capital in each industry, with a govern- 
ment representative sitting as chairman 
in each industry, I would call this an 
intrinsic control, for clearly this is to 
associate the government with the 
actual management of each industry. 
Whatever may be the necessity of such 
intrinsic control in the present order, 
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see that anything but an extrinsic con- 
trol is called for in the ideal organic 
order. This would exclude a govern- 
ment agent from sitting on any indus 
try board, which would be composed 
exclusively of those engaged in the 
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the industry. Government activity in re- 
vern-|gard to the orders would be restricted 
f for to those external forms of setting 
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norms of the common good, arbitration 
of differences, and the like: “guiding, 
watching, urging, curbing.” By guid- 
ing and watching its influence would 
be intellectual or intentional; by urging 
and curbing it would keep industrial 
activities within the bounds of the 
common good. But, I repeat, this inter- 
ference would be purely extrinsic. 

Another, and perhaps more diffi- 
cult objection, made by a well-known 
publicist, concerns the monopolistic 
tinge which the orders would have. 
How would we keep the orders from 
plundering the community in general 
by fixing prices unjustly high? Is not 
government the only agency capable of 
restraining them? The first answer to 
this is that even if government is re- 
quired for this purpose, the interference 
would still be extrinsic. I mean that it 
would still not be necessary for a gov- 
ernment agent to sit in on the manag- 
ing council of each order. 

This, however, raises another ques- 
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tion: how far would the government’s 
external control extend? To solve this 
it must be remembered that the orders 
would include practically the whole 
population. There would not be a 
“public” existing outside the orders 
whose interest would have to be safe- 
guarded. The public would be the 
whole order of orders, and it does not 
strike me as very probable that this 
public is going deliberately to plunder 
itself by raising prices against itself. 

As a matter of fact, everybody who 
has speculated on the new social orders 
of the Encyclicals has stipulated a 
hierarchical series of ascending coun- 
cils. In other words, wherever there 
would be a good common to several 
orders, there would also be a council 
uniting these orders, and, of course, a 
supreme council uniting these inter- 
mediate councils. Government, in this 
concept, would be reduced to a very 
minimum, since the vast majority of 
the social functions now exercised by 
government would be taken over by 
the orders handling these matters 
themselves democratically. 


“When you see the Host offered to you, say to yourself: 
because of this Body I am more than earth and ashes; I am no 
longer a slave, but free.”—St. John Chrysostom. 


“The cry of Karl Marx: “Workers of the world, unite!’ could 
be purified and perfected by adding ‘in Christ’.,—Most Rev. 
E. V. Byrne, Bishop of San Juan, Puerto Rico. 








Lux Mundi 


Reprinted from Tue Trisune, Melbourne, Australia, October 29, 1942 


N A recent item of news from 

Britain published here, it was re- 
ported that Lord Winterton objected 
to the use of the term, “A War for 
Christianity,” by Lord Halifax and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, as de- 
scriptive of the aims of the United 
Nations. He pointed out—truly enough 
—that in the British Empire Christians 
do not form a majority; and he might 
have added that our Chinese and Rus- 
sian Communist allies would certainly 
be unprepared to subscribe to a “Chris- 
tian” description of their objectives. 

In what sense, then, can it be 
claimed at all that the present struggle 
is related to our Faith? First of all, 
there is the obvious answer that one 
of the objects which we have in view 
is that of saving a great part of the 
Europe which was once Christendom, 
from a type of government which, if 
permanently established there, might 
well exterminate the surviving Chris- 
tian traditions in belief and morals as 
effectively as the Moslem Governments 
did in Egypt—and far more swiftly. 

It is true that, in order to deal 
with the present Nazi tyranny, we 
have been obliged to become the allies 
of another Totalitarian system, hitherto 
regarded as no less hostile to Christen- 
dom; but, so far, this alliance has led 
to no revision of the aims set before us, 
summed up in the “Four Freedoms” 
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and the Atlantic Pact; and these aims, 
if they are unswervingly upheld in the 
hour of victory, will certainly make a 
“world safe for Christianity.” In the 
east, too, as in Europe, it seems that 
nothing but our victory can avert an 
“anti-Western” cultural campaign on a 
vast scale—a revolt far more than 
political, which will almost certainly 
include an attempt to stamp out the 
“alien influence” of Christianity by 


suppressing the Missions, and by 
propaganda to “re-paganize” the 
Philippines and other Christian 
regions. 


But there is a wider sense than 
this in which the present war can be 
described as “for Christianity.” The 
man of Faith, as he looks out over 
the world, sees Christianity as “re- 
ligion,” par excellence—not just a city 
bounded by a wall, but a Divine Light 
enjoyed by Catholics in its fulness, yet 
shared, in varying degrees, not only 
by “heretics” and Jews, but by Mos- 
lems, Buddhists, pagans—even many 
who are incapable of defining their 
notion of God, or who reject intellec- 
tually such notions as have been 
presented to them. “We can say with 
truth,” declares the Catholic writer, 
Otto Karrer, “that only the Christian 
whose vision embraces not only all the 
organized forms of Christianity, but 
also the unconscious Christianity, the 
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religion and holiness to be found 
throughout the human race, is able to 
reach an adequate understanding of 
what is meant by “The Kingdom of 
God,’ the universal communion of the 
Redeemed, the Church invisible as well 
as visible.” 

He speaks, too, of this common 
possession of a religion, “Whatever it 
may be,” as a bond, “closer than the 
bond of blood.” And what is the 
essence of this primary religion? It is, 
he replies, “that a man, recognizing the 
limitations of his being and rights, 
should revere the Holy Power manifest 
in his conscience, and should hold him- 
self, in an obedient humility, open to 
receive whatever light the Mystery of 
this Power and Love may vouchsafe 
to grant him.” 

Obviously, this recognition of the 
“broken lights” which spread a glow 
over the face of the earth is not equiva- 
lent to the loose, “one religion is as 
good as another” of the man who has 
no strong faith in any creed, or who 
believes that all are marred by an ad- 
mixture of error. But, if we understand 
“Christianity” as summing up and in- 
cluding all that is true in the religious 
aspirations of mankind, it is clear that 
the statement of Halifax does not in- 
volve any necessary rejection of the 
aims of the Moslem, Jew, Hindu, 
Buddhist, or even “liberal humani- 
tarian.” What it does reject, and 
oppose, is the self-assertion of the “god- 
like” or “lordly race,” or of social man 
himself as autonomous, and independ- 
ent of any higher law. The real enemy 
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which we are fighting in Nazi Ger- 
many and Pagan Japan, and also in 
the midst of our own society, is this 
ultimate idolatry, this spirit which re- 
fuses to “recognize the limitations of 
man’s being and rights,” or to revere 
any Holy Power above him whatever. 
“Ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil,” was the serpent’s promise 
to Eve; and those who are deluded by 
him today fall down and worship—not 
images of gold or brass, but the reflec- 
tion of themselves—whether in the 
guise of the “German Race” or the 
Divine Emperor, or Mr. Wells’ “World 
Brain” of scientific man, or Lenin’s 
proletarian Messianic class. 

In this battle, all the mighty sages 
of the world’s history are ranged with 
us. The Chinese follower of Confucius, 
who taught that moral law and rever- 
ence must govern life; the Buddhist, 
who follows the noble eightfold path 
of self-renunciation; the Moslem, who 
proclaims the tremendous truth of 
divine unity and bows to the absolute 
power of Allah, “the Merciful, the 
Compassionate”—all are witness to the 
fact that man is a creature, dependent 
on a Rule which is not of his making, 
and that his perfection consists in the 
full harmony of his life with that “Law 
which governs the sun and the other 
stars.” If this truth is lost sight of by 
our leaders; if they cease to keep in 
view the cause of religion, and the con- 
ception of man’s life for which religion 
stands, then all our “sweat, blood and 
tears” will certainly be in vain. 

It is of no use to substitute the 
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word “humanity” for “religion,” as the 
secularists seek to do, or to talk vaguely 
of the “Christian ethic” as something 
which can be upheld without a Divine 
sanction. Man cannot be lifted out of 
the mire of his degradation by grasp- 
ing at his own hair, like Baron 
Munchausen. He has fallen below the 
human level in the mechanical civiliza- 
tions of today, and still farther in the 
“Totalitarian” systems, which are the 
apotheosis of mechanization, because 
he has believed that the mastery of 
things would lead him to Godship; 
he can only rise up again if he is con- 
tent to acknowledge his error, and to 
raise an eager hand to meet the Divine 
Hand lovingly stretched down to res- 
cue him. 

We have no knowledge of the re- 
ligious views of Lord Winterton; but 
we fear that, in his protest against the 
“Christianizing” of our war-aims—-a 
protest so seemingly plausible—he is 
acting as the mouthpiece of an “enemy 
within,” whose power has greatly in- 
creased during the last years. The plea 
that Christianity is a religious sect 
among other religious sects, and that, 
therefore, its principles cannot be made 
the basis of a world order, is one com- 
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monly uttered by those who are bent 
on setting aside the foundation of 
Divine and natural law in their plans 
for the future of mankind, and sub- 
stituting some jerry-built device of the 
narrowly sectarian theorists whom they 
would make world oracles under the 
pretext that they speak for “science.” 
The true answer lies—as we have 
shown—in the appeal to the Divine 
Light which shines upon all mankind, 
in virtue of which the Cross of Christ 
Our Lord is even today the standard 
of the whole race. 

Unless the peace which follows 
the present conflict is based upon the 
recognition of this Divine Light and 
Law given to men, unless the rulers 
and States then established acknowl- 
edge their dependence on Its authority 
as absolute over their human codes of 
justice, the sorrow and sacrifice of the 
present time will be fruitful of no har- 
vest save disillusionment. Our cause 
must be “Christian” in this sense, if 
Christian men are to serve it with zeal 
and conviction, and with the hope of 
final deliverance from the barbarism 


which darkens the whole world; the | 


cloud of blackness which has hidden 
the Sun of Righteousness from the 
desolate race of men. 


“Christ’s teachings do not acknowledge differences between men 
and men, and do not know prerogatives which would entitle a 
man or a nation to oppress another man or nation on racial or 
national basis.”—Justinian Cardinal Seredi, Primate of Hungary. 
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N THIs HouR of human chaos when 
I all things are questioned, it is well 
that our country turns to us and asks: 
“What is the value of Catholic liberal 
education? What does it contribute to 
the war?” It is well, because thereby 
is presented the occasion for giving the 
answer. 

In responding, however, we should 
first note that the question raised does 
not refer to the specialized work pur- 
sued in colleges everywhere as a prep- 
aration for some particular career. 
Much of this is so obviously related to 
the war effort that it requires not even 
a passing mention. The problem, there- 
fore, is rather exclusively concerned 
with that other aspect, the broad and 
basic, which in common parlance is 
termed liberal culture or liberal arts. 
When the question is so proposed, 
\the direct answer to it is to be found 
in the very reason and purpose for 
‘which a Catholic college exists and 
functions. It may be stated in these few 
words: A Catholic college builds men. 
That reply, though brief, is sufficient, 
because the prosecution of a war, like 
the maintenance of the democracy itself 
in times of peace, depends primarily 
upon manpower. However, since the 
implications in a terse reply are not 
readily grasped nor appreciated, it may 
seem advisable to unfold these through 
a fuller explanation in which the vital 
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Catholic Education and the War 


Rev. Artuur H. Cuanoter, O.P., L.L.D. 





Baccalaureate address to the Winter 
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contribution to the success of the war 
effort becomes more apparent. And yet, 
in offering such an explanation, we are 
conscious from the beginning that the 
emergency of war serves only to bring 
more sharply into evidence the quality 
of manpower which a Catholic college 
tries normally to produce. For, if under 
normal conditions it builds men and 
builds them well, they ought to stay 
built and weather through anything 
that might come. Difficult, adverse and 
critical circumstances then merely ex- 
hibit the substantial character of the 
manly structure. In speaking thus, we 
are borrowing Our Lord’s own thought 
when He compares a well-built life to 
a strong house erected on rock, and 
then goes on to say: “The rain fell, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew 
and beat against that house, but it did 
not fall, because it was founded upon 
rock.” (Matt. vii, 25) 

This figure of Our Lord is espe- 
cially apt, since the foundations of 
Catholic liberal education are laid upon 
rock of eternal truth—upon realities 
that cannot change nor fail. Thus, in 
regard to man himself, who is the 
object of all educative endeavor, there 
is a clear recognition of what he is, and 
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moreover, the established certainty that 
his origin, nature and destiny, his pow- 
ers, activities and perfection remain 
ever the same. In this respect, it has 
not required a war to make Catholic 
education sheerly realistic, for it has 
always been so. And therein lies a 
fundamental advantage, because it is 
impossible to build men not only well, 
but even at all, if the nature of man 
is misconceived. We cannot perfect a 
thing unless we know what it really is 
and what innate possibilities it has. 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL 


But this realistic, and therefore 
rigidly scientific, view of man reveals 
in him the presence of an immortal 
principle of life—a human soul—a soul 
endowed with two great powers, spir- 
itual like itself, namely, an intellect 
and a will. The proper activity of the 
intellect is to know truth,—of the will 
to will good, that is, to love, choose, 
do, possess good. Consequently, truth 
and good are the respective objects for 
action, and since no limitations have 
been set, the perfection of these powers, 
which in turn gives perfection to the 
soul, consists in knowing eternal truth 
and in possessing supreme good. God 
alone is both. Therefore He alone can 
be the ultimate end and the complete 
beatitude of immortal man. 

Yet this is not all. Beneath the 
intellect and will are arranged lesser 
powers of cognition and appetition to 
assist the intellect in learning truth and 
to carry out the action of the will in 
doing good. Therefore, since the busi- 
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ness of liberal education is to develop 
the entire man as he is actually consti- 
tuted, this means not only the develop- 
ment of each power but of the whole 
hierarchy of powers, with the intellect 
at the top knowing and directing, with 
the will next trained to will and choose 
in conformity with the guidance of the 
intellect, and then with the lesser pow- 
ers below schooled to serve—to carry 
out the dictates from above. If that be 
successfully achieved, there results a 
smooth and efficient coordination and 
subordination throughout, which en- 
ables the human being to function as 
one great harmony of power and ac- 
tion, and brings it a full realization of 
its life. Here, then, is the work of 
liberal education—to produce a com- 
paratively perfect man, strong all 
around and sterling in every quality. 


DEVELOPING VIRTUES 


But how does liberal education 
carry out this comprehensive and am- 
bitious task? How does it build men 
to all-around strength and sterling qual- 
ity? I answer: Through virtue—by de- 


veloping in them the whole system of, 


the virtues. For, by means of instruc- 
tion and training in the virtues, human 
life is made to grow up from within— 
constantly, solidly, systematically,—and 
so to expand into full and virile matv- 
rity. Any other method would affect 
man only from without in some artti- 
ficial or deceptive way. Therefore edu- 
cation through virtue is the only sound 
procedure, because it corresponds to 
inner natural growth. It builds human 
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nature according to its rightful specifi- 
cations, even as the Author of it 
planned. 

What then is virtue? The word 
itself tells its own story. It is derived 
from the Latin virtus, meaning 
“strength, courage, excellence, virtue.” 
It is basically from the Latin vir— 
a man. Therefore it signifies the qual- 
ity of being a man. Hence we are 
brought here to the very heart of our 
subject: virtue makes the man; virtue 
constitutes manpower. 


INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, THEOLOGICAL 


Now, the manpower which Cath- 
olic liberal education strives to produce 
embraces the complete system of the 
virtues. This system is composed of 
three groups or categories: the intellec- 
tual, the moral and the theological. 
The intellectual develop the mind in 
its full scope; the moral, the will both 
in itself and in its control of lower 
appetites; the theological develop mind 
and will in relation to God, man’s 
ultimate end and the reason for his 
existence. When taken together, the 
virtues cover the whole of human ac- 
tivity. They clothe every power with 
strength. They give every action the 
quality of perfection—integrity,  sta- 
bility, ease, delight, skill, vitality. They 
sheathe man’s entire person so that, 
whatever circumstance or emergency 
may arise, he is armed at all points 
to meet it without compromise to his 
manhood. They are his arms and 
armament. In calling them this we 
are not employing a metaphor from 
modern warfare but one as ancient as 
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the Epistles of St. Paul, and earlier 
still. For thus wrote the great Apostle 
to the Romans: “Let us . . . put on 
the armor of light. Let us walk be- 
comingly as in the day.” (Rom. xiii, 
12-13.) A man, therefore, is as strong 
as he is virtuous; he is as educated as 
he is virtuous. If he is roundly edu- 
cated and so completely virtuous, he is 
a veritable engine of war. His might 
and resourcefulness must be reckoned 
with by any adversary, especially in a 
war of wits and prowess. 

Of course, within the few mo- 
ments we may speak, it is impossible 
to explain in detail how liberal educa- 
tion effects all this. We may, however, 
briefly indicate it by a quick analysis 
of the three categories of virtue. 

The intellectual virtues are five 
in number: Wisdom, Understanding, 
Science, Prudence and Art. In liberal 
education their development is accom- 
plished by means of the curriculum, 
which must be so planned that, re- 
gardless of additional specializations, 
the program of studies for every stu- 
dent includes a composite and con- 
sistent training in all five. It therefore 
instantly appears how imperfect is 
every free-elective curriculum, since it 
does not even attempt to train the 
mind in them. For this reason, the 
basic curriculum in a Catholic college 
is prescribed. It is laid out on a scien- 
tific plan which includes all the major 
fields of culture, because the pursuit 
of each field trains the mind in one 
or more of the intellectual virtues, and 
so in all. 
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There are five major fields of cul- 
ture, since there are five important 
relations of man to human living, as 
can be readily proved historically, 
psychologically, or practically. The first 
of these fields pertains to man’s per- 
sonal relations to others through the 
expression of his mind and will in 
the beauty of his thoughts and loves 
and aspirations. It is a noble one, and 
in liberal culture comprises the field 
of the Fine Arts, particularly the most 
expressive of them which is Literature. 
Naturally the more one expresses and 
appreciates beauty in the Fine Arts the 
more proficient and cultured he be- 
comes in the virtue of Art. In war, 
the Fine Arts are used virtuously for 
Patriotism, and viciously for subversive 
propaganda. 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 


Second in order comes the formal 
relation of man to the universe around 
him to be studied in the magnificent 
array of Natural Science, extending 
from the heavens above to the earth 
beneath and up to man himself. The 
field is both theoretical and practical. 
In its applications it contributes to 
man’s personal well-being and comfort, 
or as in war, to his defense, or, alas! 
to his destruction. The virtue of 
Science results from study in this field. 

In the third place is the relation 
of man to society—to life with others 
in its multiple aspects. And this con- 
stitutes the field of Social Science. 
Study in the field engenders the virtue 
of Prudence. But the virtue of Pru- 
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dence stands not only among the in- 
tellectual virtues but also at the head 
of all the moral virtues and determine 
the uprightness of their acts. Conse- 
quently, the main divisions within the 
social field must receive individual 
attention so that Prudence may be 
safe guide for the social actions o 
the moral virtues. Hence there is the 
study of human experience in History, 
which affects Prudence itself; then the 
study of the common temporal welfare 
in Political Science or Government, the 
common moral good in Sociology, and 
material good as rightly used i 
Economics. These enlighten Prudence 
in regard to Justice, Fortitude and 
Temperance. How important, conse- 
quently, is the study of Social Science 
for an understanding of the problems 
creating war, and how much more 
so for the reconstruction afterwards 
toward an enduring peace! 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PHILOSOPHY 


But behind natural and__ social 
science and all human_ expression 
stands the field of Philosophy, which 
organizes what has been learned in 
the other fields by offering the funda- 
mental explanation possible through 
the light of pure reason. And since our 
intention here is to show the signifi, 
cance of Philosophy in reference to the 
virtues rather than to trace it accord: 
ing to the proper disposition of its 
parts, we may be permitted to sum- 
marize the field in the followin 
manner. 

Logic trains the mind to obtai 
truth by means of accurate, deep and 
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discriminate thinking and reasoning. 
Epistemology studies knowledge itself, 
evaluates it, and ascertains whether 
it is really true. On the other hand, 
Ethics gives a scientific exposition of 
morals and inculcates the necessity of 
living a life of moral integrity and 
character. These are the normative and 
critical parts of Philosophy. They are 
elemental in respect to the intellectual 
and moral virtues. In time of war they 
cannot be overemphasized, because 
minds capable of clear and _ incisive 
thinking and personalities of principle 
and character are so much needed, for 
example, as officer material. Again, 
there is Ontology which analyzes the 
very first principles of reality. This is 
the place in the curriculum where prin- 
ciples as such are studied, and there- 
fore it is especially in Ontology that 
the mind is trained in the virtue of 
Understanding. Finally, there are the 
three great divisions into Cosmology, 
Psychology and Theodicy, which pres- 
ent the fundamental -explanation and 
coordinate outlook upon life in respect 
to the universe, living things—espe- 
cially man, and finally God. Those 
who study well at these deep sources 
grow in the virtue of true human Wis- 
dom. They gain a stability of mind 
from their depth of view which even 
the tumult of war can hardly disturb. 

But we must not stop here. Be- 
yond the field of Philosophy lies the 
most profound and important of all 
fields, that of Theology or Religion, 
which perfects the work and organiza- 
tion begun by Philosophy. It expands 
and deepens the realm of knowledge 
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far beyond the reaches of unaided rea- 
son. It unifies all culture, vitalizes it, 
interprets and sublimates it, and directs 
it to man’s eternal destiny. To leave 
out Religion is to render a curriculum 
essentially unscientific and arbitrarily 
truncated. Without Religion or Theol- 
ogy human knowledge remains only a 
candle in the night. Without Religion 
culture is vain and depraved, futile 
and blind; it has lost its purpose and 
wanders off to its own self-destruction. 
For Truth, Good and Beauty,—Light, 
Life and Happiness in their essence 
are found in God. They are God; and 
Religion unites us to Him. A living 
understanding of this is Divine Wis- 
dom—the highest quality of cultured 
minds. Beyond it we cannot go, for it 
is a habit infused by the Holy Spirit 
whereby human minds begin to know 
and appreciate as God does. Hence 
they see wars and world upheavals 
from this truest viewpoint. They can 
perceive much more than their fellows; 
they can do much more than they. 


BUILDING CHARACTER 


However, it does not suffice that 
a man be illumined by intellectual vir- 
tues and gifts, he must likewise be 
invigorated by the moral virtues. These 
latter build character. Mind and char- 
acter make the leader. For a leader is 
one who sees farther than others see 
and who dares to go farther than 
others go. A leader acts thus because 
he knows where he is going and he is 
accustomed to going as far as he 
knows. But it is the moral virtues that 
accustom him to go so far. 
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Hence Prudence, the first of the 
moral virtues and the link between the 
intellectual and the moral, not only 
shows him what he ought to do but 
commands him to do it. 

Justice, the second of these vir- 
tues, demands that he render everyone 
his due. Its claims extend not only to 
obligations that can be met but to 
those which can never be entirely satis- 
fied. These he must fulfil to the best 
of his ability. Among them are Re- 
ligion toward God, Piety toward 
parents, and Patriotism toward Coun- 
try. Hence Religion, Piety and Patrio- 
tism are definite virtues pertaining to 
Justice, and they oblige to the fulfil- 
ment of duties. 

But to discharge all moral obliga- 
tions is often difficult; therefore, man 
needs the virtue of Fortitude to em- 
power him to perform his duties even 
in the face of danger and death. 

On the other hand, he must keep 
himself completely in control when 
putting forth his efforts. He must not 
allow them to become dissipated. He 
succeeds in this by the virtue of Tem- 
perance. 

Fortitude and Temperance, conse- 
quently, by their balanced action carry 
out the commands of the will through 
the skilful control of the lower appe- 
tites and their emotions. When perfect, 
these two virtues by their combined 
action give proper drive and restraint 
to the passions which they manage 
with a dexterity akin to that displayed 
by the ancient charioteer in handling 
his spirited horses. In war, officers must 
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be men of such personal, balanced con- 
trol, or they will not have influence 
over others nor will they efficiently 
execute their assignments. 


Gop Is Our END 


The whole range of moral virtues, 
as so outlined, is indeed taught in the 
various courses in Religion, Ethics and 
Social Science included in the curri- 
culum, but if the curriculum is what it 
should be, no program of studies will 
be successfully followed without bring- 
ing all the moral virtues into constant 
operation. Add to this the supervision 
of conduct and the uncompromising 
insistence on the part of the college 
that a student’s private life be a faith- 
ful practice of these virtues as a pre- 
requisite for his continuance, and some 
idea may be formed of the way in 
which Catholic liberal education de- 
velops moral virtue in the youth en- 
trusted to its care. 





But men of mind and character | 


are not thereby adequately equipped, 
for the intellectual and moral virtues 
must be perfected by the theological. 
Mind and character must have a goal 
or purpose worthy of their effort. That 
goal is God. To Him all actions must 
be dedicated if life is to be reasonable, 
noble, fruitful, happy, because life was 
made for Him—to know, love and 
serve Him, and forever to enjoy Him. 
This dedication the theological virtues 
accomplish in an eminent and com- 
prehensive way. For God is intimately 
known by Faith, generously served by 
Hope, supremely loved by Charity. 
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However, virtues so excellent are not 
acquired but infused. They come from 
God through grace, and the channels 
of grace are the seven Sacraments cor- 
responding in the spiritual order to 
the seven natural needs of men. 

And what does grace do? It lifts 
man above himself, makes him god- 
like—a child—a friend of God. More- 
over, it not only transforms nature, it 
bestows a panoply of supernatural vir- 
tues and gifts which enable one to live 
out one’s life with God as friend to 
friend, and for God’s love to be a true 
friend to one’s fellow man. 

How intimate and ennobling that 
friendship with God may grow, is best 
seen from the possibilities opened by 
the Incarnation, by which the Son of 
God became the Son of man that sons 
of men might be the sons of God. 


Curist Is PerFect EXAMPLE 


For by the Incarnation, Our Lord 
gave men the perfect example to 
follow, and attracting them to Himself 
by love of His infinite perfections, He 
empowered them to live according to 
His likeness. Those, therefore, who are 
faithful to Him begin to live as He 
did. But He lived heroically for others 
—He loved others at cost to Himself— 
at cost of suffering and death for their 
benefit. His friends do likewise. They 
learn to do so from living with Him. 
For in that life they merely follow 
where He leads. He simply says to 
them: “Come, follow Me.” They love 
Him supremely. They meet the test 
and challenge of His friendship, and 
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follow Him. He leads them on to 
heroic deeds—to heroic sacrifice of self 
for others. But He is sufficient for 
them; therefore they go generously and 
joyously, saying to Him in the words 
of the Psalm: “Though I should walk 
in the midst of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art with 
me.” (Ps. 22, v. 4) 

They can afford to act so because, 
being with the Author of life, they 
know no death. They think only of 
living on with Him through life, 
through death, unto eternity. To them 
death is but a transit to a fuller, hap- 
pier life in which their friendship with 
Him will be forever consummated. 
With St. Paul, therefore, they cry out: 
“Death is swallowed up in victory. 
O death, where is thy victory? O death, 
where is thy sting?” (I Cor. xv, 54-55) 
Or again they proclaim the indomit- 
ability of their Divine friendship in 
those powerful words of the Canticle 
of Canticles: “Love is strong as death. 
Jealousy [love for Him alone] is hard 
as hell.” (Cant. viii, 6) Such men are 
calm, self-possessed, dynamic, invin- 
cible. They are the manpower which 
Catholic liberal education strives to pro- 
duce. They are the answer to the ques- 
tion: “What is the value of Catholic 
liberal education. What does it con- 
tribute to the war?” Again, the answer 
is: Manpower! Match this manpower 
against that of dictators, and you have 
cast the die for victory. 

Wherefore, you, the Winter Class 
of 1942, who leave these halls to en- 
gage in the dangers of war, go as you 
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have been taught. So live, remembering 
the words of Our Lord: “Everyone 
therefore who hears these My words 
and acts upon them, shall be likened 
to a wise man who built his house 
upon rock.” (Matt. vii, 24) If so you 
act, your lives shall not fail. Instead, 
you will grasp the opportunity before 
you to save not only your country, but 
mankind. For civilization itself now 
totters. Weigh, then, well the prospect. 
Success in life is not long years but 
noble deeds. Rise therefore to the 
higher promptings of your souls. Love 
God, and for His love, love men—all 
men. Hate sin, not men. Then like 
His Son for love of all, give all—and 
if that mean death, die as die the sons 
of the Most High. For dying so be- 
comes an act of heroic love, and gains 
straight entrance to eternal life. It gives 
forever rank among those great young 
men of history—the martyred Saints; 
since next to sacrifice of self direct to 
God for love of Him comes sacrifice 
in love of God for fellow men. And 
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since what is thus done to others He 
takes as done unto Himself, He grants 
the same reward according to the 
promise of His Son: “Come, blessed of 
My Father, take possession of the king- 
dom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.” (Matt. xxv, 34) In 
this manner is the goal eternally won. 
Your life becomes indeed supreme suc- 
cess and shall forever stay. But thus to 
die and win is not truly to be slain 
but rather to give oneself all freely to 
the cause. It is to give a gift. And yet, 
the gift so generously offered on your 
part may not be claimed—and only the 
intention will suffice. Perhaps it may 
be said of you: “A thousand shall fall 
at thy side, and ten thousand at thy 
right hand: but it shall not come nigh 
thee.” (Ps. 90/7) God grant it may 
be so! But yet, whatever it may be, 
God bless you with everlasting life. 
For this, your Alma Mater sends you 
forth—that by your lives you may 
attain to God and be forever His. 
Farewell! 


The Church 


“There is no true morality without God, no right knowledge 
of God without Christ, no real Christian without His Church. 
Where the Church is not, there true knowledge of God perishes.” 


—Bishop von Ketteler. 
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Christ the King 


E LIVE in an age in which, to a degree unparalleled in the 

whole of history, human thought is beset with appeals to 
various ideals, movements and political systems, some of which 
are endeavoring to put not only nations but even the mind of 
man itself in bondage. These voices are heard on all sides, 
demanding the repudiation of Christ. 

In their drive toward social regeneration they are guided 
largely by the fallacies and fatuities of the religion of Progress as 
popularly expounded by men of the type of H. G. Wells or 
Bertrand Russell. Asserting the right to “freedom of thought” 
they reject the Christian rule of faith and morals, ignoring the 
fact that, unless the allegedly progressive intellect of man is 
governed by the strict terms of a moral code, any preposterous 
and corrupt viewpoint or activity is liable to be held approvable. 
We need only reflect on the facts of the war in order to perceive 
that. Yet the anti-Christian doctrinaire H. G. Wells can declare 
that “progress continues in spite of every human fear and folly. 
Men are borne along through space and time . . . as if to the 
awakening greatness of Man.” Gloria in excelsis homini. 

And it has led him—where? To the present catastrophic 
war with its dire portents for the human race. We see the collapse 
of civilization and are now brought within sight of the dark 
abyss of world-wide anarchy and ruin. And this is Progress! Yet 
there is a gleam of hope through it all. The dangers which 
threaten to overwhelm us have set men wondering by what means 
the world can be lifted up to order and enduring peace. And it 
becomes ever more and more obvious that the only means com- 
petent to save civilization is the law of Christ. 

Christ is King and Lord and Master of this world. It was 
no idle phrase that he used, but a living and stupendous truth, 
when he declared, “All power is given to me in heaven and on 
earth.” Christ is King of this world not only by his Divine right 
but by his right as the Redeemer of mankind. The fact of his 
Kingship is a truth from which there is no escape, turn where- 
soever we may. Either we will realize and comply with it of our 
own free will or it will be burnt fearfully into our consciousness 
by the effects of our own rebellious folly—From Zealandia, New 
Zealand, October 22, .1942. 
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The Body of Christ 


H. A. R. 
Reprinted from Orate Fratres, December 27, 1942 


, I ‘HERE Is an appealing freshness 


and evangelical candor about the 
latest volume of the Anglican Primate, 
Archbishop William Temple of Can- 
terbury, Christianity and Social Order, 
which appeared as one of the inexpen- 
sive Penguin Books in this country. To 
see the head of a Church, which is 
itself wealthy and heavily endowed, 
come forth with a radical program of 
social reform, to see him, so to speak, 
sawing off from under himself the 
branch on which he is financially 
perched, betrays a great deal of cour- 
age. He also assumes thereby a tre- 
mendous responsibility. There can be 
no doubt of his sincerity. If his Church 
is really the “Tory” institution that 
it is generally reputed to be, he is per- 
haps being used as a false front and 
will be sent into exile when the “real- 
ists,” that is, the reactionaries and 
tories, come back, after all is over. But 
what reformer in the social field in 
democratic countries is not threatened 
by the same possibility? There is only 
one remedy: to fight and to get good 
allies to fight with you. The blunt and 
matter-of-fact pastoral letter of the 
Catholic hierarchy of England shows 
definite signs that the Primate will not 
be alone when the unreal “Christians,” 
whose religion is a decoration of other- 
wise drab life but no dynamo, will 
come back, like the Bourbons: having 
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neither forgotten nor learned anything, 
except, we may add, a few new tech- 
niques to put things over. 

The Anglican Primate, in his first 
chapter, justifies himself for speaking 
upon this topic. He has four reasons to 
defend himself—besides the fact that 
his Church, as he proves, has never 
quite lost the Catholic idea of a totally 
Christian life, with all its imp!ications 
and conclusions. (The fact that it has 
tried, at least partially, to retain the 
liturgy is certainly indicative of the 
rightfulness of this latter claim.) His 
four reasons are: “the claims on sym- 
pathies for those who suffer; the edu- 
cational influence of the social and eco- 
nomic system; the challenge offered to 
our existing (capitalistic) system in the 
name of justice; the duty of conformity 
to the ‘natural order’ in which is to be 
found the purpose of God” (p. 10). 

A careful reading of the Papal En- 
cyclicals will show that these same rea- 
sons were put forth long ago by Leo 
XIII and in our own day by the last 
two Pius’, even if their more solemn 
Latin documents do not seem to con- 
vey these ideas with the same direct- 
ness. All this is, however, in direct 
opposition to the Lutheran idea of the 
total interiorness of religion, which led 


to religion’s final secularization through] ; 


the bourgeois “private sphere” concep- 
tion of it. It also constitutes a break 
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with traditional Calvinism. “The moral 
quality of the accusation (of injustice) 
against the economic and social order 
(of capitalism) involves the Church in 
‘interference’ on pain of betraying the 


| trust committed to it. For the commis- 


sion given to the Church is that it 
carry out the purpose of God. That is 
what is meant by the description of it 
as ‘the body of Christ’: it is to be the 
instrument or organ of His will, as His 
fleshly body was in the days of His 
earthly ministry. . . . The members of 
the Church do not, or should not, be- 
long to it for what they can get in this 
world or in any other world: they— 
we—should belong to it in order to 
take our share in the great work” (p. 


15). 
PROTESTANT THEORY 


One needs no profound theological 
knowledge to see that this interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine of “Christ’s body” 
is one-sided, for it omits the sacra- 
mental, mystical aspect entirely. It may 


- be that this is the parting point of our 
-- otherwise common endeavor, because, 


if meant as an exclusive definition of 
the Pauline idea of Christ’s body, it is 
definitely Protestant. Though one must 


-| therefore be on one’s guard against 


such a pragmatic understanding of the 
Apostle’s word, there remains still a 
great deal of positive value in this 
learned churchman’s interpretation. It 
is a grand conception to think of the 
Church as Christ’s body carrying out 
in the visible, material and intellectual 
sphere of creation “God’s purpose” 


THE BODY OF CHRIST 
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which is justice, charity, and the build- 
ing up of the new man fashioned after 
the Word Incarnate. We can also grate- 
fully second him in his manner of put- 
ting first things first: God’s will and 
His glory. Apart from the pragmatism 
which is one-sidedly out for action and 
does not seem to leave much room for 
the Mysterium in the plan of recon- 
struction, the Archbishop’s use of the 
“body of Christ” concept is eminently 
suited to stress the necessity of Christ- 
ians “leavening the whole mass.” For 
the animating principle of this body, 
its soul, is none other than the Pneuma 
Christou, the Spirit of Christ. This 
links our social apostolate directly with 
Christ and God. 

St. Paul nowhere speaks of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. He calls it 
simply the Body of Christ. The word 
“mystical” has been added by theo- 
logians. I am afraid that in the minds 
of most people it means no more than 
unreal, invisible, somehow mysterious. 
We should go back to St. Paul’s plain 
way of speaking, and drop the word 
mystical. It is a technical term, added 
to distinguish this body from the physi- 
cal and the sacramental body of Our 
Lord. It is, however, too easily associ- 
ated with “mystics,” connoting some- 
thing for the elect few, something eso- 
teric. Perhaps we are afraid that “body 
of Christ” is too “realistic”? Well, our 
modern writers and preachers are cer- 
tainly not shy about using realistic lan- 
guage when they treat of the holy Eu- 
charist. Very often indeed they border 
on a realism which is a far cry from 
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St. Thomas’ cautious and reverential 
attitude, always so conscious of the 
analogical character of our language. 
It is not unheard of that people refer 
to Our Lord as a “captive in the taber- 
nacle,” that they think He has to be 
“consoled there,” and the like. Yet that 
is almost the limit to which sacramen- 
tal realism can be stretched—and it is 
already a toe’s breadth beyond the 
boundary line of “theological tact and 
taste.” 

A bit more courage in our manner 
of speaking of the body of Christ, the 
Church, might be in place, without 
the “mystical.” Let us leave theological 
artefacts where they belong: in vol- 
umes fit for professors. There are al- 
ready too many in our catechisms and 
the minds of our people, for whom so 
many plain things from the gospel 
have been overloaded with distinctions 
and subdistinctions. While the new 
Baltimore Catechism, thank heaven, 
has thrown whole carloads of them 
out, it still swarms with them, and all 
teachers pray and yearn for a second 
radical revision. 

In itself the word “mystical” is a 
good term in reference to Christ’s body: 
for it seems to bring us into direct 
relation with the mysteria, the sacra- 
ments of Christ. The Mystical Body 
itself is, of course, a sacrament in the 
original, broader sense of the word: it 
is a visible sign of a supernatural real- 
ity which rests on Baptism and the 
Eucharist, our oneness with Christ. It 
is often forgotten that the word “mys- 
tic” originally stems from mysterium- 
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sacrament. We could, accordingly, call 
the Church “the sacramental body of 
Christ,” although most of us, with our 
Aristotelian framework of thought, 
might find it objectionable thus to 
“merge” the Eucharist with the 
Church. I am sure a Christian Platonist 
would have no objection. 


INSPIRED BY CHRIST'S SPIRIT 

But this is all getting to be way 
above our heads, for we are nearing 
the field of straight theology, danger- 
ous ground for the occasional thinker 
to tread, and safe only for the learned 
specialist. At all events, we are glad to 
have received a stirring directive for 
our social apostolate from an Anglican 
Primate of Canterbury, and we grate- 
fully recall Pius XI’s reminder that the 
fragments which were chipped off the 
ore-bearing rock of Peter, although de- 
tached, still retain veins of the precious 
metal. Let us hope that English Christ- 
ians will be able to lead the way after 
the war in making their own country, 
not a country of Christians and of a 
great Christian tradition (of the past), 
but a country in which the social and 
economic life is actively and effectively 
inspired by Christ’s Spirit. The Magna 
Charta then may have a twin docu- 
ment, and the Atlantic Charter may be 
amended by a social charter taken from 
Christ’s own words. When that mo- 
ment comes, perhaps the Primate will 
see that the liturgy and the Sacraments 
are a necessary part of the whole and 
that sacramental reality is the real basis 
—real in its full meaning—of a new 
social order. 
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The Fall From Grace 


HE FATE of France must always 
‘San out as one of the great 
object-lessons of history. She has suf- 
fered in a way no other country has 
suffered. It is true that the fate of other 
lands has been materially far harsher, 
but the reduction of that great center 
of Europe’s culture (only a century and 
a half ago the conqueror of a whole 
Continent, as Germany is today) to its 
present status of utter defeat and im- 
potence has a poignancy all its own. 
The causes have been many. For us, 
however, the phrase “a fall from grace” 
must go to the root of them. The “eld- 
est daughter of the Church” was too 
greatly endowed wtih spiritual, intel- 
lectual and moral qualities ever to fall 
for that brute worship of force which 
might temporarily have rehabilitated 
her. Deprived of that quack remedy, 
she allowed her wonderful qualities to 
be corrupted into a sterile intellectual- 
ism, a study of luxury and comfort, a 
narrow self-culture, an indifference to 
the laws and traditions, Divine and 
human, in which alone a true national 
life can be rooted. She declined into a 
moral and physical weakness, for 
which she sought, with increasing lack 


of success, to compensate by tricks and. 


mere words. 
All this has been realized by her 
best sons, and it was for this reason 
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that they instinctively looked first to a 
moral rather than a physical renais- 
sance. These two years, with all their 
miseries and disappointments, have 
been precious to France, and one may 
hope and pray that they will give 
meaning and strength to the second 
part of the story that is now opening. 
But it is, we believe, the duty of Amer- 
ica and ourselves to understand, sym- 
pathize and help towards that moral 
revival as well as towards the material. 
If our interest in France is solely of a 
military nature, it is fundamentally 
worth no more than Germany’s and it 
must prove as fatal as hers. And if our 
further interest is only to set up again 
the pre-war France, then we shall be 
condemning that country to years of the 
deepest suffering for no purpose what- 
soever.—CaTHoLic Heratp, London. 


Sinarquists Vindicated 


T WAS reassuring to note in the pub- 

lic press the recent vindication of 
the Sinarquista movement. The inves- 
tigation conducted by the Assembly 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
State Senator-elect Jack B. Tenney 
seems to have been in every respect a 
fair and impartial one. The report of 
the Committee completely exonerated 
the Sinarquists of the charge of sub- 
versive activity which had been lodged 
against them. All this is reassuring in 
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the sense that it justifies our confidence 
in the ability of fair-minded citizens 
to discover and report truth when given 
an opportunity to investigate it. Demo- 
cratic procedures, if properly followed, 
work for justice. 

The report of the Committee, how- 
ever, is no surprise to those who are 
familiar with the program and prin- 
ciples of the Sinarquist movement. 
Judged by that standard, no reassur- 
ance was needed as to the legality and 
propriety of its intent and purpose. The 
principles of social justice and civic 
order expressed in the program of the 
Sinarquista movement contain no open 
threat to the security of the United 
States or of democracy in general. 
Truly, as much cannot be said for the 
published manifestos of other social 
and political movements. 

This point in itself is sufficient to 
arouse question in our minds as to the 
motives of those who first leveled 
charges against the Sinarquista move- 
ment. It may well be that here again 
we have an example of a technique 
widely used by certain groups within 
our body politic, a technique ages old, 
and still apparently effective. This tech- 
nique may be described as the classic 
technique of finding a scapegoat, of 
accusing another of guilt in order to 
hide one’s own. The innocent often 
are made the victim of such malicious 
attack, and the attack is always the 
more vicious if the chosen victim offers 
opposition to the designs of the real 
culprit. Even if the attack is repulsed, 
as in this case, and the intended victim 
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is exonerated, the technique is still suc- 
cessful. Public attention has been di- 
verted from the real enemy within the 
gates; the stigma of subversion has 
been attached, even if momentarily, to 
the opposition movement; the real 
criminal walks publicly abroad clothed 
in the sacrosanct mantle of patriotic 
zeal—Tue Tipines, Los Angeles. 


Raw Fascism 


nN For Catholics, they were—some 
of them—so edified and overawed 
by the fact that Mussolini had put the 
crucifix back in the schools and re- 
erected the Stations of the Cross in 
the Coliseum, that they were willing 
to skip the fact that Fascism was not 
only a tyranny but a heresy. Per il 
fascismo lo Stato e un assoluto. “For 
Fascism the State is an absolute,” 
Il Duce wrote in the official Encyclo- 
pedia. “There is nothing beyond the 
State, nothing above the State, nothing 
outside the State,” a definition of 
Statolatry unsurpassed by any that has 
come then or since from Moscow or 


Berlin. Catholics who had (or who | 


perhaps had not) read Leo XIII’s 
Encyclical on the Christian Constitu- 
tion of the State, and who (or more 
likely would not) read Pius XI’s Non 
Abbiamo Bisogno, didn’t know, or 
knowing didn’t care, that the man 
who put the crucifix back on the walls 
of the schools, and who got himself 
photographed in St. Peter’s, was flatly 
contradicting the teaching of the Popes 
and of the Church. There is only one 
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Absolute, spelled (or pronounced) 
with a capital A. That Absolute is 
God. To call the State an Absolute 
is to blaspheme. To hold that there is 
nothing above or beyond the State is 
idolatry —Tue CatHotic Wor p, Janu- 
ary, 1943. 


Radical Catholicism 


\ \ 7® wonpber if there are Catholics 

in Ireland of whom it could be 
said, as Archbishop Lucey of San An- 
tonio has said of some Catholics in his 
part of the world, that “they love the 
Mass but not Rerum Novarum; they 
accept the infallibility of the Pope but 
they are not enthusiastic about Quadra- 
gesimo Anno; they receive Holy Com- 
munion piously and pay their house- 
maids a starvation wage?” It might be 
no harm if each one of us examined 
his life to see whether he is doing his 
share to promote the cause of Christ 
in his environment. Many of us are, 
we fear, just swirling in the pool of a 
selfish and worldly life and paying no 
heed to our very real duty of applying 
the teaching of the Church to social 
and economic questions. The trouble is 
that many of us do not know how 
revolutionary is the doctrine of the 
Church in social and economic matters. 
By revolutionary we mean that, face 
to face with actual conditions in the 
economic sphere, the Church teaches 
and offers a solution, which, if we 
had the foresight and courage to apply 
it, would be termed radical by the 
conservative types of level-headed citi- 
zens, Catholic and non-Catholics.”— 
The Irish Catuortc, Dublin. 
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N° DouBT, a substantial body of 
public opinion would be found 
favorable to a general system of easy 
divorce—because too many of our 
people have no clear ideas of Christian 
doctrine or social principle. They re- 
gard the institution of marriage solely 
in terms of the personal comfort of the 
two parties involved: and they find it 
intolerable, therefore, that these parties 
should continue to be bound together 
when they are unhappy. The same 
view leads them to claim for married 
people the right to limit their families 
according to their desire, yet still enjoy 
without limit the privileges of their 
state. While this outlook is generally 
prevalent: while the traditional sancti- 
ties of marriage are denied, and the 
stability of the family cell—the basis 
of the common life of society—is con- 
stantly ignored by “reformers” con- 
cerned only with individual hardship, 
there can be no real restoration of the 
social health of this community. It is 
true that our legislators realized that 
the increase of social services, the im- 
provement of housing and living stand- 
ards, will not achieve the salvation of 
people whose course is turned death- 
ward, because they have not understood 
that discipline and sacrifice are re- 
quired of those who would live. 
What they should be considering 
is not fresh measures to facilitate di- 
vorce, or to make it less disreputable, 
but the means whereby family life may 
be strengthened and sustained, and the 
young may be taught to approach mar- 
riage, and the bringing of new life into 
the world in a serious and responsible 
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fashion. Experience—especially the ex- 
perience of the United States of Amer- 
ica—is sufficient to show that the proc- 
ess of liberating sex-life from religious 


and social restraint has done nothing ~ 


to increase the sum of married happi- 
ness; while it has done much to pro- 
mote demoralization, sterility, and the 
decline of culture. It is time to turn 
back, and to begin, by re-education, to 
restore the standards which have crum- 
bled, and the reverence for God’s law 
which may secure sane morality and 
fruitful marriages in the land which 
is our children’s heritage-——ApvocaTE, 
Melbourne, November 26, 1942. 


The Ideal of Democracy 


, * OVERNMENT OF the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall 


not perish from the earth,” is the 
popular formula for democracy. But 
people have wearied of the travesties 
that usurped the place of the ideal, and 
in weariness of spirit have fallen back 
upon the tyrannies of State Socialism. 

When the democratic ideal was 
more popular than it is today, it was 
fashionable enough to talk of the 
Catholic Church as the greatest democ- 
racy in the world. Today men are apt 
to point rather to the principle of 
authority in the Church, and certainly 
no Catholic can forget the fact that the 
Church is governed in the name of 
God and by His authority. Yet the 
former statement remains true. 

It is also true that the Church is 
democratic in a threefold sense. The 
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very basis of her teaching on man’s 
nature is deeply democratic; all men 
have souls and hence an inalienable 
spiritual equality. Again, she is demo- 
cratic in the fact that the membership 
of her highest offices is open to every 
Catholic. The Pope may as well have 
been a shoeblack or a farmer’s son as 
the child of a royal duke: thus Pope 
Pius I was a slave, and Sixtus V a 
swineherd. And, like that of the demo- 
cratic idealists of the last century, Cath- 
olic democracy is here based on the 
principle of education. To the aristo- 
crat who spoke of “the common peo- 
ple” as incapable of ruling, the demo- 
crat answered: “Let them be educated 
and they prove capable.” So too the 
Church. Her education is for all who 
want it. There is no secret knowledge 
in Catholicism kept for a certain caste 
or class, and here we have a deep prin- 
ciple of democracy. 

The danger in secular efforts to 
establish a more widespread democracy 
is always a leveling down instead of a 
leveling up. But in the Church the 
democratic principle is so perfectly bal- 
anced by the principle of authority that 
such a danger is removed wherever 
theology is understood. Who will rev- 
erence his Bishop better than one who 
has learnt something of what is meant 
by the full outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, or who will obey the Pope better 
than those who haye seen from their 
studies how God has kept the rock of 
Peter standing when the kingdoms of 
this world fall?—ZeraLanp1a, Auckland, 
New Zealand, December 10, 1942. 
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Liberty of the Church 


JosepH CarpinaL Van RoeEy 


Address delivered by the Archbishop of Malines and Primate of Belgium. 


| T SHE cHURCH evidently is exposed 


to grave perils. Will she arise vic- 
torious from this cataclysm? Will she 
overcome these dangers? 

The reply is: The Church is inde- 
fectible, and has the Divine promise of 
perpetuity: “The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” That is the promise 
of Our Lord to St. Peter. “I am with 
you all days, even unto the consumma- 
tion of the world,” is another solemn 
promise which He made to His Apos- 
tles before departing for Heaven. This 
promise, as history demonstrates, has 
been kept and will be kept in the fu- 
ture even to the end of the world. 

Therefore, we may be sure that the 
Church will arise victorious from any 
difficulty whatsoever. 

But this must be understood: the 
promise has to do with the Church in 
mass. The Catholic Church will exist 
throughout the centuries despite perse- 
cutions, despite all the disasters that 
may befall humanity. But this does not 
necessarily apply to this or that coun- 
try; the Divine promise as such does 
not contain specifically the assurance 
that the Catholic Church will be pre- 
served always, for example, in Belgium, 
France, or in this or that nation: and 
on this point, often one errs. To main- 
tain the contrary would be to contradict 
history. 

One has only to review the history 
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of the Church to realize immediately 
that the promise of perpetuity does 
not apply to the Church in this or that 
country, no matter how Catholic or 
Christian it may have been. 

Let us consider the early days. In 
Asia Minor where the Apostles labored 
in the regions close to Palestine, and 
later in North Africa, Christianity 
spread magnificently. Then came the 
time when everything was blotted out 
and nothing remained; when Moham- 
medanism invaded North Africa and 
the Near East and destroyed absolutely 
everything that was left of the early 
Christianity. 

Furthermore, in certain countries 
of the Occident cruel persecutions were 
unleashed. What was left of the Cath- 
olic Church in those countries until 
such time as liberty was restored? 
When Protestantism arose, in many 
sections Catholic worship and all the 
activity of the Church were suppressed 
entirely. 

Therefore, we need not assume 
that we are sure of remaining Catholics 
because Our Lord has made great 
promises to His Church; but I believe 
that it can be affirmed that a mass of 
nations can have the assurance, the 
certainty of being saved according to 
the Catholic viewpoint. I cannot im- 
agine, for example, that Divine Provi- 
dence would permit the suppression of 
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the Catholic Church in Europe, in that 
group of countries which truly have 
constituted the hearthstone of the 
Church for nineteen centuries. Reflect- 
ing on that, I do not see how God 
would permit any persecutory regime 
to become established in those coun- 
tries in such a way as to suppress the 
influence of the Catholic Church; and 
there is ample reason for believing this. 

On this point I find a difference of 
opinion in many circles and current in 
the press. There are some, even Catho- 
lics, who say: “It is of little concern to 
the Church what the fate of our coun- 
try will be after the war, or what regi- 
men will be imposed; because,” so they 
say, “the Church adapts herself to all 
regimens.” What are we to think about 
such an opinion? 


Evidently there is need to distin- 
guish. The Catholic Church adapts her- 
self to all regimens on condition that 
these regimens safeguard her liberty, do 
not violate or suppress the rights of 
conscience; but as to adapting herself to 
regimens that oppress the rights of con- 
science, to regimens that persecute the 
Catholic Church, that cannot be. The 
more or less tolerable regimens to 
which the Church is adaptable are com- 
paratively few and not of many cate- 
gories. If these regimens do safeguard 
and uphold the rights of the Church 
and permit her to fulfil her Divine 
mission, which is to do everything pos- 
sible for the salvation of souls, the 
Church accepts them, does not oppose 
them and adapts her activity in those 
places. 
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But it is quite evidently impossible 
for her to adopt herself to all regimens. 


Let us refer to history. Was the Church | 
adapted to Mohammedanism? She was | 
simply suppressed in countries where | 


it dominated. Is the Church adaptable 
to regimens of persecution? No! 
Therefore, it is absolutely false to 
say that the Church is adaptable to all 
regimens. The Church fares as do hu- 


man organizations. Man can live amid 


the ice of the North or the torrid heat 
of the Equator, but there are situations 
to which he cannot adapt himself but 
dies of asphyxiation. He can adapt his 
organism to certain alimentary regi- 
mens, but he sees to it that they are not 
the kind that would kill him. 


SEEKS Most FAVORABLE REGIMEN 


The Church knows regimens 
which in an absolute manner respect 
liberty, the laws of conscience and the 
rights of the Church, and others which 
are less favorable but tolerable. She de- 
sires the most favorable regimen and 
that Catholics strive towards this end. 
It is gravely illicit for Catholics to 


collaborate in the introduction into a | 


country of a regimen that persecutes 
and oppresses the rights of the Church. 
On the other hand, Catholics are re- 
quired to do what they can so that the 
regimen which the Church must accept 
shall be most favorable to her spiritual 
action. ‘ 

There is another opinion. Some say 
that a regimen more or less restrictive 
of her rights would not be bad for 
the Church. In fact they affirm that 
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“the clergy, priests, Religious and the 
Episcopate, have sometimes overstepped 
their rights, have deviated from their 
mission.” “The Church,” they continue, 


souls to salvation. She ought not to be 
concerned with life. The clergy ought 
not to be busy outside their churches; 
the clergy’s place is at the altar, in the 
confessional, in the pulpit—and even 
with some restrictions. The 
sphere of the Church is to teach the 
Faith, to administer the Sacraments, to 
hold services; and all else is political 
Catholicism. So while we have a regi- 
men that limits the initiative of the 
Episcopate and the clergy, restricting 
their influence, the evil cannot be very 
grave since it is in conformity with 
the words of Our Lord: ‘Render, there- 
fore, to Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.’ That means to say, render to 
the State the things that are the State’s 
and to God what is God’s. Let the 
clergy keep busy in the religious field 
and not meddle in the field of the 
State.” 5 


SACRED DEPOSIT 


What is the reply to this? It must 
be said that we accept in its entirety 
the word of Our Lord. The Church has 
always upheld this principle; but evi- 
dently there is need of its being under- 
stood properly. 

According to this maxim, the 
Church claims for herself that which 
belongs to God. Now that which be- 
longs to God is evidently the Gospel 
and all the Gospel; and the truth con- 
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tained in the Gospel, ai] the truth con- 
tained in the Gospel; and the morals of 
the Gospel, all the morals of the Gospel. 

Our Lord entrusted to those who 
represent the Church the mission of 
teaching this truth and these morals to 
men. He bequeathed this sacred de- 
posit to the Church so that she might 
preserve it intact and defend it against 
those who would diminish it. There- 
fore, it is not true that the sphere of 
the Church is limited to worship and 
the administration of the Sacraments. 
She is pledged, further, to the teaching 
of all Gospel truth, of all Gospel 
morals. 

It should be added that the Church 
has the right to do this with all the 
natural means, that is, with all the 
means placed by the Creator at the dis- 
position of mankind. Why should there 
be means belonging to nature itself of 
which the Church shall not have the 
use? This is essential. 

Modern inventions in the natural 
order are no exception to this rule; they 
must be at the disposition of all, of the 
Church as well as the State. It is not 
only oral teaching, but the written 
word, particularly the press, which 
must be at the disposition of Catholics 
no less than non-Catholics. And the 
radio—the word disseminated through 
the ether; and the movies and, gen- 
erally, teaching in scholastic institutions 
and all that teaching comprises. All 
this the Church demands for herself, 
and this is not political Catholicism. 

The Church has not only the mis- 
sion to celebrate Mass, to administer 
the Sacraments and to assure preaching 
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of the word of God, but she has also, 
with parents, the mission of the scho- 
lastic and moral education of youth. 
She has the right to defend the Faith 
and morals against every hostile propa- 
ganda. 

Catholics have the right to pro- 
claim, to teach, to defend and to prac- 
tise the Catholic Religion and Catholic 
principles in all fields, not only indi- 
vidually but also from the family view- 
point, in the State, in public life and 
international life, and with all the 
means placed at the disposition of man. 


MIssION OF THE CHURCH 

When they talk about political 
Catholicism, what are they aiming at? 
Catholic works, perhaps? Or perhaps 
Catholic education? But these belong 
to the very mission of the Church. She 
will never renounce this right. The 
Church has the right to see that in in- 
stitutions where the profane sciences 
are taught, the atmosphere is good and 
the education Christian. And this is 
the raison d’etre of the Catholic school. 

Or possibly the initiative of Catho- 
lic Action? But this is the apostolate 
of the Hierarchy and the clergy for the 
Faithful. 

And it is all these things which 
those who are attacking so-called “polit- 
ical Catholicism” are aiming at. The 
Church always demands the right to 
perform acts of education, charity, pro- 
pagation and the apostolate. She re- 
gards as oppressive a regimen which 
would dispute this right. 

To suppress this right is to sup- 
press her greatest Saints. Consider the 
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case of St. Vincent de Paul. He lived 
at a time when the Fronde disorders 
were ruining the finest provinces of 
France; it was then that he founded his 
Congregations. To do good he entered 
upon the temporal terrain as did Our 
Lord Himself. All this is what some 
would regard as “political Catholicism.” 
Let us also consider St. John Bosco, 
From the material viewpoint, he began 
by concerning himself about unfortun- 
ate boys who were striving for an ex- 
istence at Turin. He established work- 
shops for laboring youth where he gave 
them training, teaching and an educa- 
tion, and he became the great Catholic 
pedagogist. He engaged in Catholic 
propaganda by means of the press, 
books and pamphlets. Therefore, he too 
was engaged in political Catholicism. 
In a word, incriminating the 
Church in political Catholicism strikes 
at the principal doctrines which she 
teaches and applies in all fields, and 
outside the religious sphere properly 
speaking. | 
No, the Church demands and must | 
continue to demand the right to desig- 
nate the moral principles that govern 
life, not merely individually and secret- 
ly for every person, but also for society, 
the family and the State. Heads of 
State, Kings, the most powerful Em- 
perors, all are subject to these laws in 
all fields, in all their acts, in the politi- 
cal, national or international field. 








PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS CITED 


The Church will not renounce her 
strate what is just and what unjust, to 
right to proclaim the truth, to demon- 
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define and to defend the rights and 
duties of individuals and also of fam- 
ilies and States. To deny this right 
would be the equivalent of suppressing 
a great part of the Church’s activity. 

To prove this, one need only refer 
to acts of recent Popes: The Syllabus of 
Pius IX on political questions. The En- 
cyclical Immortale Dei of Leo XIII on 
the Constitution of States. The Encycli- 
cals Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII, and 
Ouadragesimo Anno of Pius XI on 
social and economic questions. 

None of these is strictly religious, 
yet no one can deny the right of the 
Papacy to be concerned about such 
questions. 

Pius XI issued an Encyclical on 
marriage, Casti Connubii, which also is 
not entirely concerned with religious 
questions; it deals with the duties of 
the family, husband and wife, and 
parents, and the rights of the State. 
Furthermore, Pius XI published an 
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Encyclical on the Christian Education 
of Youth which is not, strictly speaking, 
a religious question. In this connection, 
also, he speaks of the rights and duties 
of the State, and passes judgment on 
its political and social doctrines, con- 
trasting these with the Christian ideal. 

These are questions which do not 
belong strictly to the sphere of the 
Faith, inasmuch as they do not treat of 
worship or the administration of the 
Sacraments. But in all these fields the 
Church is in her own house, remains 
there and can judge—not from the 
political viewpoint, but according to 
moral principles—the acts of men and 
of world powers. 

Opinions of this kind are not of 
much use for covering up attacks upon 
the liberty of the Church and the rights 
of conscience. So Catholics must open 
their eyes: it is pertinent that Catho- 
lics know that there is real danger, and 
that they must do what they can to 
ward off this danger. 


Priests and Workers 


“To priests in a special way We recommend anew the oft- 
repeated counsel of Our Predecessor, Leo XIII, to go to the 
workingman. We make this advice Our own, and, faithful to the 
teachings of Jesus Christ and His Church, We thus complete it: 
‘Go to the workingman, especially where he is poor; and in gen- 
eral, go to the poor’.’—Pius XI in Atueistic CoMMUNISM. 








The Fight for the Land 


Reprinted from Tue Recorp, Perth, Australia, November, 1942 


O- of the really significant events 
in the history of the Catholic 
Church in Australia in the last few 
years is the assumption by His Lord- 
ship, the Bishop of Wagga (Most Rev. 
F. A. Henschke, D.D.) of the post of 
Episcopal Chairman of the National 
Catholic Rural Movement. For, al- 
though it has been popularly realized 
in other countries that Catholic Action 
Movements are official bodies partici- 
pating in the apostolic mission of the 
Church, this is the first time in the 
history of this country that a national 
specialized Movement of Catholic Ac- 
tion has been given an episcopal leader, 
thus symbolizing the intimate union 
between a lay body and the official 
Church, and the fundamental incor- 
poration of the former in the latter. 

It has been pointed out before 
that the modern Movement of Catholic 
Action came into existence as the re- 
sponse to a challenge launched by the 
modern world against the basic ideas 
and institutions of Christianity. The 
crisis which cradled the N.C.R.M. is 
part of the great and fundamental 
crisis in the relation of the Catholic 
to the modern world, but it has fea- 
tures of its own of a surpassing serious- 
ness which rendered the foundation of 
the Rural Movement a matter of 
urgent national and religious import- 
ance. 
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It is now many years since the 
first symptoms of the disintegration of 
rural life made their appearance in 
Australia. The breakdown of the life 
on the land was indeed endemic in the 
foundation of Australian agriculture, 
for the commercial tradition which 
gave it birth was one which contained 
the seed of its own destruction. 

The symptoms have been obvious 
to many even of those who were not 
concerned to study the problem at its 
roots. To a Catholic the most obvious 
sign was the gradual transformation 
of districts which had once been wholly 
Catholic into districts in which Cath- 
olics were not even a majority. The 
ordinary citizen, interested more in 
the total number of the rural popula- 
tion, would have been struck by the 
magnitude of the impending disaster 
had he realized the significance of the 
fact that between 1914 and 1933 the 
number of males employed in Austral- | 
ian agriculture declined sharply from | 
211,000 to 189,000. But he was ignorant | 
of the figures, and even had he known 
them, he would have been ignorant of 
the imminent peril which they be- 
tokened for Australia—for secularism 
is the creed of an industrial society to 
which the only evil is a decline in the 
figures of industrial production. 

It was inevitable that this tendency 
to flee from the land should be accel- 
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erated by the war, and the inevitable 
has happened. It is impossible to assess 
the figures at the moment, but the vir- 
tual depopulation of many Catholic 
rural parishes since the outbreak of 
war is a pointer to the general depopu- 
lation of our country areas. The story 
is the same throughout Australia. Six 
months ago there were 500 Catholics 
in one Riverina town. Today there are 
only 250. The number of Catholics in 
one Victorian country town three 
months ago was 120. Today it is ninety. 
One other already small country town 
has lost forty-five Catholic families in 
the last four months. This terrible run- 
ning sore has depopulated whole dis- 
tricts of their young men and women, 
and the future seems to promise noth- 
ing but decay. 

There is little need to expatiate on 
the greatness of the crisis, be it from 
the national or the ecclesiastical point 
of view. From the latter standpoint it 
is clear that even the basic parochial 
organization of the Church is threat- 
ened, for there are now parishes which 
were once prosperous and are now no 
longer able to be financed without sub- 
sidies. There are even more parishes 
which are on the verge of this depopu- 
lation. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the Church is really faced with the 
threat of the breakdown of its paro- 
chial life in rural areas. If that alone 
were the problem, measures of excep- 
tional urgency would have to be taken 
to meet the menace, for while it is 
impossible to calculate the precise re- 
sults of this breakdown on the rest of 
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of the Church in Australia, it is equal- 
ly certain that the results would not 
be pleasant. 

But that is only one aspect of a 
crisis which is more deep-rooted. The 
figures of the flight from the land must 
be seen not as an isolated phenomenon, 
but as part of the general picture of 
the disintegration of the land in its 
social, economic and cultural aspects. 
The fall in the rural population has 
gone hand in hand with an increase 
in the size of holdings. To take two 
States only: in 1929-30, there were ap- 
proximately 76,000 holdings in New 
South Wales with a total area of 
172,500,000 acres. By 1938-9 the num- 
ber of holdings had fallen to 75,300, 
but the total area had increased to 
174,600,000 acres. The same story was 
told in Victoria. 74,100 holdings in 
1929-30 with a total area of 38,300,000 
acres. By 1938-39 the number of hold- 
ings had fallen to 72,400, while the 
acreage had risen to 40,700,000. 

The significance of this increase in 
the size of holdings is most important. 
On the face of it, it means that rela- 
tively fewer families are drawing their 
livelihood from the land. As the result 
has proved, it was coincident with the 
breakdown of an ideal peculiarly Cath- 
olic—that the farm is a home for the 
family and that its purpose is to enable 
men to live from the fruits of the earth. 
In its place was substituted the idea of 
Commercial Farming which regarded 
the soil as something to be used, ex- 
ploited for a money return from which 
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the necessities of living might be pur- 
chased. 

It is dangerous to generalize on 
the implications of an increase in the 
average size of farm holdings. It is not 
true to say that the tendency is uni- 
formly bad from the Catholic view, 
for there are many instances where the 
continued subdivision of the same 
holding has finally rendered its parts 
so minute that they are unable to main- 
tain-a family. Examples of this kind 
are even to be found in different parts 
of Australia. But taken by and large 
the tendency has been an evil one in 
this Commonwealth, for it has worked 
towards the breakdown of the rural 
family. It has worked towards the con- 
centration of many estates in the hands 
of a few owners, and the families who 
previously lived from the land, finding 
the financial returns as farm laborers 
unremunerative, have left the land for 
the city. 
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The paradox has been that this 
process, which has been going on with 
the benediction of liberal historians and 
economists under the aegis of the mys- 
tical cult of Progress, has failed even 
when judged by its own premises. The 
small holder was sacrificed on the altar 
of financial returns and efficiency, and 
the very system which sacrificed him 
has resulted in general bankruptcy and 
the destruction of the natural fertility 
of the soil. For there is an intimate 
connection between the commercial 
objectives of Australian farming and 
the national institution of the Farm 
Mortgage and an equally intimate con- 
nection between these and the national 
peril of Soil Erosion which is today 
reducing fertile acres to the aridity of | 
the desert. 

To those who are still sufficiently 
misguided to gauge the farming pro- 
fession from the viewpoint of financial 
returns, there can be no future for 
Australian agriculture. 





Winning the Peace 


A very wise Doge of Venice thus warned his countrymen who 
were planning to utterly destroy Milan in the course of a war 


between the two states: “What will you sell to the Milanese when 
you have ruined them? They will not be able to give you any- 
thing in exchange for our produce, and what will become of 
your capital if after the war you cannot sell your products?” 

After every war there is a peace, during which the nations 
must live by trading with one another. That is why wise people 
are already looking ahead and planning for the reconstruction of 
a war-weary world. It is just as important to win a peace as it is to 
win a war.—SouTHERN Cross, Buenos Aires, September 4, 1942. 
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and Vatican Aids War Victims 

a Reprinted from Tue Stanvarp, Dublin, November 27, 1942 


The CCLESIA, a new review published by the Vatican Information Bureau, gives 
altar E in its first number (dated September, 1942) an official account of the estab- 
and | lishment of the Information Bureau for war victims, its work up to the present 
him | time, and the part played by the Vatican radio in the carrying out of this 
and } charitable work. 
tility The Information Bureau, called into being by the Holy Father at the out- 
mate | break of hostilities, was principally occupied during the eight months following 
‘rcial| September, 1939, in tracing Polish families who had fled from their homes before 
and] the German occupation, or had been trapped by the unexpected advance of the 
‘arm! Soviet armies in the Polish territories adjoining Russia. It was a task full of diffi- 
con- | culties, and the proportion of successful inquiries was comparatively small. 
ional In regard to Polish soldiers interned in neighboring countries, the Bureau 
oday | not only gave them such information as it could about their families, but also 
'y of | saw to the provision of religious aid and the distribution of gifts from the Holy 
Father through the respective Nuncios. 
ently Daily inquiries to the Bureau in those months did not exceed sixty; but 
pro-} with the lightning German advance into Holland, Belgium and France in May, 
nial} 1940, and Italy’s entry into the war the following month, the demands for 
for information rapidly increased. These were still mainly in regard to civilian 
refugees and missing persons, but they were soon followed by large numbers of 
inquiries about soldiers missing on the various fronts and about sailors serving 
on ships sunk in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 

The daily average of inquiries soon rose to several hundreds, and the Bureau 
| had to appeal for further staff and to enlist the aid of religious and secular priests, 
| of communities of nuns, and of members of Catholic Action Youth in Rome. 
And to overcome difficulties and delays in transmitting messages by post or cable, 
the Vatican radio was called in to help. This speeded up matters greatly, and 
replies to thousands of queries soon began to flow in from England, Egypt, 
Australia and the Belgian Congo. 

The third phase of the Bureau’s work, a phase which still continues, has 
been dictated by the military developments, beginning with the extension of the 
war to the Balkans and the campaigns in Italian East Africa and Libya. Daily 
queries regarding missing, wounded and prisoners of war on the various fronts 
rose to over two thousand, and these were further increased by queries about 
Italian civilians in East Africa. 
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The personnel of the Bureau has had to be still further augmented. New 
filing cabinets had to be made to take the hundreds of thousands of index cards, 
and finally more spacious quarters had to be secured. The Bureau was moved to 
the Palace of St. Charles, formerly the temporary headquarters of the Congrega- 
tion for the Oriental Church. This transfer enabled all the departments to be 
brought into closer contact, which facilitated an immediate reply to the hundreds 
of interested persons who called each day, and which also gave room to open 
special sections for foreign prisoners of war, particularly English and German, 
as well as a section for seamen and airmen. 

The Bureau’s work does not finish with the giving of a single notification 
about an individual. It must—as occasion demands—confirm reports from other 
sources, secure more accurate details, solve doubts, check on the many cases 
where different persons have similar names, inform relatives of every transfer of 
prisoners, and often carry on still more delicate and complicated negotiations. 

The central Bureau must work in continuous contact with the Papal Nuncios 
and Apostolic Delegates to the various countries in which there are war prisoners, 
internees or refugees. These Papal representatives not only send on information, 
but they also make personal visits of inspection to the camps, bringing messages 
of encouragement from the Holy Father, arranging for the spiritual needs of the 
prisoners and internees, and making representations to the authorities on their 
behalf as the need arises. 

“The serious difficulties encountered from time to time,” concluded the 
article on this subject in Ecclesia, “have not stopped and will not stop this work 
of disinterested and ardent charity, inspired by the Holy Father and followed by 
him with vigilant, constant and paternal care. 

“Tt will, on the contrary, be intensified and expanded, ever ready according 
to the example and love of Christ Himself to raise up the sufferer, encourage 
those in trial and bring to those in heartrending suspense the joyous encourage- 
ment of a confident hope.” 


1K 
Obedience 


“By its very nature as an active and courageous company, 
the Catholic priesthood must have the spirit of discipline, or, to 
use a more deeply Christian word, obedience. It is obedience 
which binds together all ranks into the harmony of the Church’s 
Hierarchy.”—Pius XI in Ap Catuotic Sacerpotn. 





——— 
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The Leveling Process 


GerorcE GLAscow 


i e~ wHo by age or by other 
adequate experience are compe- 
tent to express an opinion on the sub- 
ject, have often observed that in human 
fortune, individual or national, a steady 
balance tends to be maintained by a 
principle of automatic leveling. When 
we are on top of the world, we are 
taken down a peg; when in despair, 
we are lifted up. The old Roman Em- 
peror who kept a hired servant in his 
chariot with no other duty than to 
whisper into his ear, at moments of 
exultation, a reminder that fortune was 
fickle, was perhaps a little morbid, or 
of a grim and heavy thoroughness in 
his philosophy of life. But there was 
something in it. 

So far as individuals are con- 
cerned, we can move among our fel- 
| lows and not know the particular cir- 

cumstance that ensures for them their 
_due share of the ups and the downs. 
| With nations, the process is open and 
obvious. 

There are those who believe that 
the present war, as the last, will have 
run its course when each belligerent 
nation has taken its due share of the 
punishment. They, therefore, tick the 
victims off on their fingers, thus: item, 
Poland has taken her punishment, and 
so have all the occupied countries; 
item, France has taken hers; item, Brit- 
ain hers, as was spectacularly illustrated 
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Reprinted from Tue Catuoric Times, December 18, 1942 


when we were helplessly bombed day 
and night for months; Italy, who under 
Mussolini’s slick and misguided strat- 
egy, calculated that she could walk into 
Nice, Corsica and Tunisia when France 
collapsed, has now begun in her turn 
to suffer, as the bombs fall upon her 
cities and as she faces the prospect of 
possible invasion across the narrows of 
the Mediterranean; Russia, who for the 
first two years of the war stood aside, 
tertius gaudens, now suffers too; Ger- 
many, beyond all the confident calcula- 
tions of Goring’s Luftwaffe, in her turn 
is being bombed, and faces the disillu- 
sion which descends upon those who 
put their trust in bombs only to find 
that bombs are boomerangs. 

So much for Europe. Mr. Churchill 
the other day committed himself to the 
hypothesis that the war in Europe 
might finish before the war in the Far 
East; an hypothesis that fits the facts 
as now established, to wit, that the 
chief European belligerents—Germany, 
Italy, Britain, Russia, France, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Greece, Jugoslavia, as well as 
Bulgaria and Rumania—have all suf- 
fered, innocent and guilty alike, to a 
spectacular extent, whereas the chief 
Far Eastern belligerents, Japan and the 
United States, have not yet taken a 
comparable punishment. China has suf- 
fered; but not the other two. 
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Such an hypothesis might be dis- 
missed as fanciful were it not that we 
observe a similar process of leveling 
operative in all human affairs. There 
are those who apparently win the glit- 
tering prizes, each according to his 
ambition; but they pay the price in 
many ways, often in slavery to their 
ambition. A Prime Minister in theory 
is the chief servant or “minister.” In 
practice it must be hard for him to 
resist feeling rather grand: a superior 
person. He feels no doubt a sense of 
distinction and achievement. He re- 
ceives the homage of the multitude; 
but who shall say whether that man in 
his heart is content? Moreover it has 
been illustrated time after time that 
great distinction in any individual 
brings its own redress to help that 
individual to save his soul. “Thou shalt 
not have strange gods before Me... 
Thou shalt not adore them nor serve 
them.” 

It is as though a man, when faced, 
at the peril of his soul, with the dan- 
ger that he might feel pleased with 
himself, and might be tempted to re- 
gard himself as the cause instead of 
the agent of whatever good work he 
had been enabled to do, were sharply 
pulled back and corrected. Napoleon at 
the end of his life admitted virtually 
as much in his own experience. The 
Kaiser, who was a similarly puffed-up 
person, ended his life, too, in lonely 
exile. In one sense the leveling process 
is no respecter of persons. It is not only 
the “puffed-ups”’ who are brought 
down, not only the Napoleons, Kaisers, 
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Hitlers. The good men, too, who do 
good work modestly, must face their 
share of humiliation in one way or 
another before they die. 


A CORRECTIVE PROCESS 


Without a due share of adversity 
any human being would become im- 
possible; the more gifted, the more 
impossible, for he would become blind- 
ed to the fact that his gifts are gifts, 
and not his own creation. Beethoven 
was stricken with deafness. Who is to 
know whether in the alternative he 
might not have imperilled his immor- 
tal soul by adoring the strange god of 
his own genius—not his own forsooth, 
but given to him by God? In every 
walk of life the like process is to be 
observed. Mr. Lloyd George, who at 
the Genoa Conference of 1922, was 
currently referred to as the Prime Min- 
ister of Europe, suddenly lost his posi- 
tion as Prime Minister even of Great 
Britain, and further lost his very party. 
He became a lonely Member of Parlia- 
ment sitting with one or two friends, 
all that were left of the once majestic 
Liberal Party of Great Britain. Those 
who have known him before and after 
(so to speak) recognize the greater 
gentleness and greater charm that came 
to him; the triumph of failure. Life is 
full of the mystic paradox. 

A King is an exalted person, whose 
power is great, whose wishes are often 
as good as laws, who receives in mate- 
rial amenity and in moral respect all 
that a man might want for his com- 
fort; but he is less free than the mean- 
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est of his subjects. He is leveled by 
trials and sufferings either spectacular 
and public—as King Alphonso XIII— 
or hidden from the public eye. Let 
every reader of these lines cast his 
mind over history, over the circle of 
his friends, over his own experience, 
and he will see the examples in their 
multitude swim into his ken. 

In 1914 Great Britain and the 
British Empire were indisputably the 
masters of the earth in a material sense. 
London was the hub of the financial 
and commercial universe. Among us 
were to be found the richest men and 
the foulest slums of the earth. Thomas 
Hood’s Song of the Shirt is an indict- 
ment falling almost within living mem- 
ory. Under the stress of two wars the 
rich men have, in large measure, lost 
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their riches, the extreme poor have re- 
ceived a better deal from the commu- 
nity. The leveling process works both 
upwards and downwards. 

It may be thought if the corrective 
or leveling process is indeed a fact of 
God’s creation, then Hitler (for ex- 
ample) will need a hell of a pull-down. 
No doubt. But the notion that this 
war, or any war, was caused by “one 
bad man” is less intelligent than the 
notion that one bad man may be used 
by the Devil to gather up (as a human 
boil gathers to a head) the poison of 
universal greed and acquisitiveness. It 
is the general poison that is now being 
extracted from the world’s body politic, 
to the better health and greater good 
of the world thus painfully leveled, 
corrected, redressed. 


Peace 


“Order is the disposition of like and unlike things, assigning to 
each its proper place. . . . Peace, therefore, in a body is the 
ordered arrangement of its parts; peace in the irrational soul, the 
ordered repose of its appetites; peace in the rational soul, the 
ordered harmony of thought and action; peace in the soul and 
body united, the ordered life and health of the living being; 
peace in mortal man, obedience in faith under the eternal law 
of God; peace among men, ordered harmony of cooperation; 
peace in the household, the ordered harmony of the inhabitants 
in commanding and obeying; peace in the State, the ordered har- 
mony of the citizens in commanding and obeying; peace in the 
heavenly city, the supremely ordered and perfectly harmonious 
society of those enjoying God and one another in Him; peace, 
finally, in all things, the tranquility of order.”—St. Augustine, 
De Civitate Dei, XIX, 13. 














Future of International Law 
Anprew Beck, A.A. 


HE problem of order is inseparable 

from the problem of security. 
Within the framework of national 
States, security is assured by the setting 
up of legal and juridical institutions 
and by the use of such force as may 
be necessary to defend their action and 
decisions. Confidence in the legal sys- 
tem and in the enforcement of its rules 
begets the sense of security in which 
peaceful relationships are possible. It is 
not, now, the “strong man armed” 
who needs to keep his house; there is 
present for him the protection of the 
policeman round the corner. 

In the international community 
such a situation does not at present 
exist; and the establishment of con- 
fidence in any legal system which deals 
with international relationships will be 
one of the hardest tasks of post-war 
reconstruction. Since the birth of the 
modern system of independent sover- 
eign States, the foundations of inter- 
national dealing have been treaties and 
treaty agreements. When treaties failed, 
recourse was had to arms; and war 
was, inevitably, an instrument of na- 
tional policy. The background, and 
indeed the backing, of diplomacy was 
power. 

In his 1941 Christmas message 
Pope Pius XII laid down as a condi- 
tion of world peace and the revival of 
security that there must be “a setting 
up of adequate measures to re-establish 
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This commentary on a series of articles 
in the OsseRvATORE Romano, dealing 
with the Papal plan for peace, is 
reprinted from the London Tastet, 
November 28, 1942 











the principle pacta sunt servanda,” and 
it is evident that unless some other 
basis for the respect of treaties can be 
found than the mere sanction of force, 
there is little hope for a peaceful future 
among the nations. The writer in the 
Osservatore Romano shows that the 
Papal recommendation supposes two 


things. In the first place, there must| 


be acceptance of a moral basis for the 
principle pacta sunt servanda. And in 
the second place, there must be the 
establishment of effective legal and 
juridical institutions in the inter- 
national sphere. 

Is there such a thing as Inter- 
national Law? The very notion con- 
veyed by the term is, in Sir Alfred 


Zimmern’s words, “at the best confus-| 
ing and at the worst exasperating,” 


and he has justly described it as an 
attorney’s mantle artfully displayed on 
the shoulders of arbitrary power. Lord 
Salisbury once said that the content of 
such law “depended generally on the 
prejudices of the writers of textbooks”; 
and it might well be argued that since 
a great part of the treatises on the sub- 
ject is devoted to warfare, and espe- 
cially naval warfare, modern Inter- 
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national Law is one of the examples 
of the influence of sea-power on history. 


TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 


It is evident, at least, that Inter- 
national Law has no resemblance to 
municipal law, or to the laws of gov- 
ernment within a State. Granted that 
International Law does not mean the 
coercive hegemony of a single all- 
powerful nation, the problem which 
the international jurist must solve may 
be reduced to the simple question: 
“Why should treaties be kept?” That 
treaties should be kept is recognized 
by all as a necessary condition of inter- 
national dealing, yet the basis of that 
principle, in most theories, is so ter- 
ribly fragile that it has been quite 
unable to bear the weight of the super- 
structure erected upon it; so that in 
the midst of the present conflict trea- 
tises of International Law have chiefly 
an historical interest, and little prac- 
tical value. 

The reason is not far to seek. 
Since the 17th century there has been 
a steady and persistent attempt on the 
part of jurists to divest international 
contracts of any moral significance. 
That in practice diplomatists and 
statesmen have broken faith is regret- 
table; but it is a far more serious thing 
that the theorists of law have not 
found solid ground for showing why 
treaties should be kept. Yet their error 
is an elementary one. Basing them- 
selves on the false voluntarism of 
Hobbes, whose theory of law is en- 
shrined in the dictum jus est quod 
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jussum est, they have argued that trea- 
ties are sacred because they are en- 
acted, and that they must be kept 
because they are. 

They thus fail to make the simple 
distinction between a matter of law 
and a matter of fact. A treaty does 
not bind by the mere fact that it has 
been signed. It does not create its own 
obligation. The basis of that obligation 
must be something outside of the 
treaty; and it is precisely because 
jurists have failed to insist on this 
that the “twilight of treaties” has come 
over the earth. “This indeed,” wrote 
the Osservatore Romano author on 
February 15, “is the thesis of that 
legal positivism which entirely domi- 
nates the field of international law 
and invests with a spurious sacredness 
treaties duly negotiated, sealed, signed 
and ratified, but quite regularly set 
aside and violated without causing the 
least distress to the upholders of this 
theory of positivism. They seem to be 
incapable of taking in the idea that 
there are moral standards by which to 
judge the positive content of law, or 
of seeing that the most perfect legal 
formalities mean nothing when a 
treaty lacks internal justice and is 
therefore doomed to rapid and disas- 
trous collapse.” 

Nor is the problem solved by say- 
ing that the principle pacta sunt ser- 
vanda is a postulate whose justification 
is outside the sphere of legal studies 
and is irrelevant to the argument. The 
idea of a Grundnorm or fundamental 
postulate, and theories of “pure law” 
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such as Kelsen’s, are merely a sur- 
render to legal agnosticism. They leave 
untouched the problem “Why should 
law be obeyed?” and cannot answer 
the question “Why are treaties bind- 
ing?” The appeal to custom fails to 
supply a convincing answer, and 
merely pushes the question a step fur- 
ther back. For what makes custom 
binding? Nor does consent solve the 
problem. For if consent makes a treaty 
binding, then withdrawal of consent 
removes the obligation. Jellinek’s 
theory of the self-limitation of sover- 
eignty by a State suffers from the same 
defect. If the State decides to limit 
its sovereignty by accepting the terms 
of a treaty, it may equally by de- 
nouncing the treaty regain unlimited 
freedom of action. Treipel’s teaching 
that pacta sunt servanda is the enun- 
ciation of the Common Will of States, 
the Gemeinwille which has its own 
unity and coercive power and is simi- 
lar to Rousseau’s General Will for the 
citizen, fails to meet the difficulty 
which arises if a State decides to with- 
draw from the Common Will. For 
what is to prevent it, except the appeal 
to force? 

None of these positivist theories 
in fact can escape the dilemma implicit 
in all voluntaristic notions of law. 
Either obligation does not exist; or else 
its basis is force, and Might begets 
Right. Yet writers such as Professor 
E. H. Carr have proclaimed these 
theories as “realist,” and have lauded 
their achievements in comparison with 
the “Utopian” theories of natural law. 
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The present chaos is some commen- 
tary on the bankruptcy of such 
“realism.” 

There has, in recent times, most 
fortunately been a return to natural 
law concepts, and to the notion, even 
in the international plane, that there 
is a “higher law” to which all human 
laws must correspond. These theories, 
reacting from the earlier subjectivist 
view, place the foundation of obliga- 
tion in some objective norm, and thus 
succeed, to some extent, in making the 
authority of Law independent of Will 
and Power. Let us consider some of 
these theories. 


VARIOUS THEORIES 


The Gierke school still dwells on 
the dignity of each State as a “quasi- 
personality” or a “social person.” This 
is helpful, of course, in limiting the 
sovereignty of other States, but it does 
not explain adequately the basis of 
obligation, for this quasi-personality is 
not a substantial reality; it cannot be 
the subject of rights and obligations, 
nor -can it have a will of its own, 
because it has no soul. 

The school of Léon Duguitt, 
which has had such an influence in 
France, places the foundation of obli- 
gation in the “sense of social solidar- 
ity.” The difficulty here lies in estab- 
lishing the duty to preserve this 
solidarity, especially when it comes 
into conflict with sectional or personal 
interests. 

Renard’s theory of the Objective 
Order, and theories which place the 
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basis of obligation in the Common 
Good, approach nearer and nearer to 
the traditional Catholic notion of 
Natural Law, for it is clear that the 
moment we ask why a law binds and 
why treaties must be kept, we enter 
the realm of ethics, of moral obliga- 
tion and moral values; and we come 
face to face with justice, with the vir- 
tue which inclines the will of man to 
render to each his due. “Remove jus- 
tice,” said St. Augustine, “and what 
are kingdoms but great bands of 
brigands?” 


PRACTICAL JUSTICE 


Pope Pius XII insists on the same 
doctrine for the international commu- 
nity. “Man is no longer man,” writes 
the Osservatore Romano author, “nor 
is the State a State of men and for 
men if there is denial in action of the 
connatural requirements of justice. 
Justitiae soror incorrupta fides, as the 
Pope reminds us; without this princi- 
ple the whole system of international 
contracts breaks up, and for the order 
of international relations is substituted 
the law of the jungle.” And he echoes 
Maritain’s fervent plea for the develop- 
ment of a “sacred feeling” for justice 
and for the development of civic 
friendship. For the true reason for in- 
ternational anarchy is not so much the 
defect of systems, but “a public con- 
science which has so loose and feeble 
an idea of justice.” 

Merely to declare, however, that 
“hunger and thirst after justice” is the 


the | basis of international morality, is to 
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leave the solution of difficulties very 
much on the plane of pious platitudes. 
Pope Pius XII is realist enough to rec- 
ognize this, and Papal teaching goes 
on to consider the technical means by 
which the reign of justice can be estab- 
lished in practice. 

It is clear that the multiplication of 
treaties and agreements is no solution. 
Was there ever an age, from 1919 to 
1939, when the diplomatic landscape 
was more plastered with pacts, all in- 
capable of preventing the eruption of 
war? Treaties are like seeds. They 
must fall on fertile ground; and unless 
the ground is prepared the mere multi- 
plication of seeds will not produce a 
greater yield. In any case, the whole 
system of agreements is open to criti- 
cism. If they are entered into for long 
periods they may have to face a situa- 
tion not envisaged when they were 
drawn up. Yet if they are of short 
duration they undermine _ stability. 
Some machinery for the revision of 
treaties is essential. Then, too, it is 
notable that the mania for treaties and 
pacts has tended to lower the whole 
standard of international conduct. At 
one time aggression needed some cloak 
of responsibility; but the advent of 
non-aggression pacts has led by impli- 
cation to the admission that aggression, 
if not explicitly ruled out by agree- 
ment, might be a legitimate proceed- 
ing. This is merely a lowering of the 
standard of international “good form.” 

What is needed is some form of 
juridical control extending over the 
whole field of international relations, 
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similar to the control exercised by the 
courts over contracts in private law. 
The chief obstacle to the establishment 
of such control has been the erection 
of the modern independent sovereign 
State, with no power to control it, and 
no adequate machinery of control. The 
alternative has been the multiplication 
of treaties which has been no more 
than “the demonstration of a tendency 
to gain in quantity what is lost in 
quality.” In 1939 Pope Pius XII dwelt 
on the necessity of setting up legal in- 
stitutions “whose function will be to 
ensure the loyal and faithful carrying 
out of agreements made and, in case 
of evident need, to revise and correct 
those agreements.” And again in 1940: 
“If we are to see mutual confidence re- 
born among States, we must have in- 
stitutions which will inspire general re- 
spect, and these must bend their efforts 
to the noble work of ensuring the hon- 
est fulfillment of pacts, and of encour- 
aging their just revision and fair cor- 
rection.” 

Is such a scheme idealist and 
“Utopian”? Or is it not rather based 
on the highest and most far-sighted 
realism? The purpose of Papal teach- 
ing is to bring about in men’s minds 
the acceptance in the international 
order of a theory of society which is 
universally accepted within national 
frameworks, and the establishment of 
legal institutions similar to those which 
were founded within national commu- 
nities in the high period of the Middle 
Ages. But this means ridding men of 
a false philosophy of human relations. 
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Most men today are “contractualists.” 
They believe that all important human 
relations are matters of contract, hav- 
ing no basis but consent, and that 
international life is merely a complex 
of such relations. The revival of nat- 
ural law ideals, however, has awakened 
interest in the “Institutional Theory” 
of human relationships, sketched out 
by Maurice Hauriou and perfected in 
the work of Georges Renard. 


CoRPORATE RELATIONSHIP 


A contract, in this theory, is not 
merely an agreement, but a creative act 
by which is established an institution. 
The act of foundation produces an 
effect which then begins a juridical ex- 
istence of its own, outstripping the life 
of the actual contracting parties. This 
“communion of men in an idea,” as 
Renard puts it, is rather the concrete 
realization of an idea in a social en- 
vironment. This theory of institutions, 
in the full Thomist tradition, is a the- 
ory not, indeed, of corporate person- 
ality, but of corporate relationship. 

Since the seventeenth century, In- 
ternational Law has been considered as 
a set of rules voluntarily established by 
agreement between independent States. 
In the contractual theory the individual 
State is something prior to, and inde- 
pendent of, the society of States, and is 
not considered to be by nature a social 
thing. Yet it is evident that the single 
State is not the ultimate society, but is 
merely one among others, all existing 
in coordination with each other and 
in subordination to the whole. Man is 
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, | by nature a community-building ani- claims of the omnicompetent State over 
- | mal, and men readily found institu- its own citizens. Pius XII has shown 
| tions. But there are also institutions of that the same teaching must be ap- 
Y- | much higher foundation, created by plied to the external relationships of 
at |} God. Such an institution is the com- States. Both inwardly and outwardly 
*X | munity of men in the human race. the State was made for man, not man 
- | States are man-made institutions within for the State. Whither does such teach- 
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Y” | tionship of States to the human com- to the foundation of new international 
ut’ | munity is the relationship of parts to institutions. Are we not feeling our 
1 | a whole. States are, in fact, only one way along the right lines with the idea 
type of institution among many. of “The United Nations,” a term so 
Catholic sociology has insistently up- much richer, as General Smuts has 
mn held this doctrine in resisting the noted, than the “League” of Nations? 
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The Challenge of War 


Goprrey P. Scumipt 


ie THE pDAys before Pearl Harbor, 
we were obsessed with life. Some- 
times from a distance we watched 
death as an alien and remote thing. 
And still further removed from us, 
we looked at eternity. But the gulf 
across which we saw it made it seem 
like a mirage. Today it is from afar 
that the spiritual American looks at 
life as we have known it. Death is 
near and real to us; perhaps nearer 
and more real is eternity. 

For the vultures of war are once 
more torturing man’s Promethean 
greatness. Inwardly, he is torn with 
doubts about the value of the merely 
earthy fires which glowed in so many 
of his visions. Outwardly bomb-torn 
bodies, sunken ships, devastated coun- 
tries and wrecked homes or factories 
convince him that the city of man is 
more vulnerable than the city of God. 
Martyrdom, leaping to life from the 
sterile pages of history books, once 
more means something to mankind. 
Liberties that we once took for granted 
are being rediscovered and revalued. 
Duties that should have made our 
peace-times responsible, now make 
war-time stern and hard. 

We were initiated into this war 
with a startling failure and challenge. 
For Pearl Harbor was both. Yet as a 
Catholic, I realize that in the last 
analysis there is only one genuine 
failure: “What doth it profit a man 
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Address delivered by the Deputy Indus- 

trial Commissioner of New York State 

over Radio Station WHN, December 
7, 1942. 











if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” Every other seeming 
failure provides a stuff which can be 
transmuted by good intention and self 
discipline into the mint and coin of 
the city of God. For, as Christopher 
Dawson reminds us, “Christianity be- 
gan with a startling failure and the 
sign in which it conquered was the 
Cross on which its Founder was 
executed.” 

In spite of wars and persecutions, 
the city of God is still strong. Despite 
technology and mechanized armies, the 
city of godless men is weaker than it 
appears to be. For the shields on which 
men emblazon legends of irresistible 
national power or wealth or economic 
organization are essentially hollow. 
They crumble to dust before a Divine 
purpose which intervenes in history by 
the Sword of the Spirit. The real forces 
that rule this world are spiritual ones. 

Wars come to remind us of that, 
and of the futility of a peace which 
had degenerated into a status, instead 
of continuing as a ceaseless effort. The 
frenzied energies of war have made it 
impossible for men to retain comfort- 
able and lazy delusions. We are coming 
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to realize that nothing really valuable 
(whether religion or democracy or 
patriotism) is available without discip- 
line and penance and God’s Grace. 
True peace, like true democracy or 
true civilization, is only in good men 
and about good things. The peace of 
the wicked is not true peace, as St. 
Thomas wrote, but a _ semblance 
thereof. “Whereas they lived in a great 
war of ignorance, they call so many 
and so great evils peace.” (Wisdom, 
xiv, 23.) 

We have really accepted the chal- 
lenges of this war if we put first 
things first: the Divine Will before 
human desires, God’s City before 
man’s. Wherever the city of man sets 
itself up as an end in itself and becomes 
the supreme arbiter of all right or 
wrong, it becomes another Babylon, 
the natural enemy of the City of God. 
The god-state is one of the oldest foes 
of both God and man. 

Conversely, if you believe the 
Kingdom of Heaven is subject to 
political power or that it can be estab- 
lished simply by political or economic 
measures, you can hardly object to the 
daim of the totalitarian State to em- 
brace the whole of life and to exact 
total submission of individual will and 
conscience. For as soon as men refuse 
to be ruled by Super-nature, they con- 
demn themselves to be ruled by nature. 
Either we are only citizens of temporal 
kingdoms, without a haven of refuge 
ina Higher Kingdom, or we are citi- 
zens also of the Kingdom of Heaven 
to which we can appeal from the injus- 
tices of men. 
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Indeed, the sole bulwark against 
human tyranny is to recognize what 
prayer implies: that patriotism is sanc- 
tified in prayer; that prayer presup- 
poses values superior even to patrio- 
tism. Betrayal of justice and of charity, 
dishonor of principle, these are prices 
too high to pay even to save one’s 
country. There are countries which 
demand such tribute. Not ours, thank 
God. 

The evil of one deliberate mortal 
sin is greater than that of national 
defeat on the battlefield. For national 
life must be submitted to the same 
Eternal Law which governs personal 
sanctity if barbarism is to be tamed. 
“Whoever wishes to save his life shall 
lose it, but whoever loses his life for 
My sake shall find it.” 

We shall be as waverers and wan- 
derers between two worlds, “One dead 
and the other waiting to be born,” 
unless we recognize that political 
philosophy depends on ethics and that 
ethics depends on the truths of re- 
ligion. Therefore, we must make this 
war the occasion for returning to the 
Timeless Source of all truth. Otherwise 
we shall not deserve victory or achieve 
peace. Neither prayer nor patriotism 
means anything unless there is a 
Providence, “Sweetly disposing all 
things.” Apart from the Incarnation, 
patriotism and the brotherhood of man 
become a series of empty bottles into 
which what is godless and brutal may 
be poured. Unless you have a God to 
adore, in the end you will pay your 
respects to a Hitler or a Hirohito, even 
though between times you move from 
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one uneasy compromise to the next. 
As the Archbishop of New York writes 
in The Road to Victory: “If we love 
our country, it is not because it is the 
greatest in the world, for we would 
love it if it were the least, but we 
love it because the virtue of piety 
which binds us to God is the founda- 
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tion which binds us to our fellow 


man.” On that principle a decent civili- " 


zation can be solidly built. 

That is why in these times, the 
Mystical Body of Christ invites the 
world to a deeper union of justice and 
charity than men alone dared to dream 
in their most utopian imaginings. 


Mystical Christ 


“Despite the splendors of the Catholic Church today, we are yet 





perhaps only in the infancy of the Mystical Christ and in the years 
of Nazareth. Neither Asia, nor Africa, nor even Oceania have the 
Church established and firmly built up among them, and three- 
quarters of the human race are not yet joined to the Church.” 


—Pierre Charles, S.J. 


Pain 


“We must make, if need be, some changes in our attitude toward 
pain. Only the complete pagan abuses and misuses it. For the 
follower of Christ its sting is extracted: Christ has showed the 
inward thoughts and motives to throw about it in order to clothe 
it in the livery of a servant of God; once it is made a tool for the 
saving of men, for the spreading of the Kingdom, then it may 
still be a goad, but a goad that brings men nearer Christ. We 
have made mistakes in the past if we have not profited by the 
sufferings which God has permitted; probably we have not 
reached the place where we did more than accept pain passively 
and kept barely silent our complaints. A brief glance at any scene 
of the Passion must teach us a new philosophy of pain, and the 
relation of a thing so dire to real glory.”—William ]. McGarry, 
S.]., in Unto Tue Eno. 








HE groundwork for more sys- 
yok cultural influences on 
South America has been laid by the 
United States Government. Under the 
direction of Nelson A. Rockefeller as 
co-ordinator of Commercial and Cul- 
tural Relations, plans have been drafted 





for the release of radio programs, news, 
and motion pictures to create a more 
cordial understanding of what the 
United States has to offer to her Latin- 
American sisters. There is no reason 
why the Catholic elements of the 
United States should not lend their 
good offices to the general enterprise 
and even insist, if necessary, upon a 
voice in the direction of cultural rela- 
tions with Latin America. 

The background of Spanish cul- 
ture in the new world is definitely 
Catholic, even in those countries where 
the Church has been under persecution. 
To ignore this fact or to act contrary 
to it is to bungle the whole program 
of good will. One of the principal rea- 
sons for the failure of North American 
| overtures in the past has been precisely 
that American representatives, self-ap- 
pointed and otherwise, have succeeded 
in leaving the impression that Uncle 
Sam is a Protestant missionary, intent 
on ramming a strange gospel down the 
throats of sensitive and proud Catholic 
peoples. 

To a large extent the interpreta- 
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| Our Good Neighbor Policy 


Tue “OssERVER” 


Reprinted from the CaTHoLic TEIEGRAPH-REGISTER, Cincinnati, January 29, 1943 


tions and generalizations of the past, 
produced by non-Catholic and fre- 
quently anti-Catholic sources, must be 
set aside. More than that, each of the 
Latin-American countries must be con- 
sidered realistically, as a distinct nation 
with particular problems and special 
mentalities. Argentina, for example, is 
in most ways as different from Peru 
as the United States is from Mexico; 
and it is obviously a false start to 
measure the Mexican mind and the 
Mexican people with our own yard- 
stick. 


OBSTACLES 


The lack of knowledge—in fact, 
almost complete ignorance—about the 
United States in the minds of South 
Americans, especially South American 
youth, can only be harmful to the cause 
of inter-American friendship. Those 
who do not know the United States 
in South America—and they are the 
vast majority—think that our people 
are exclusively materialistic in outlook, 
that their ultimate value is the dollar, 
and that they attach no importance to 
the things of the spirit. These notions 
are confirmed in the minds of South 
Americans by the only means of con- 
tact they have with the United States. 

These are: 1) The movies, which 
represent a frivolous type of existence, 
comfortably and narrowly utilitarian; 
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2) the magazines, which are mostly 
superficial and sensational; 3) the types 
of North Americans who visit Latin 
America and who are, with rare excep- 
tions, persons devoid of spiritual and 
cultural insight, showing only an im- 
mature curiosity in those aspects of life 
that are unusual to them. 


MoTION PicTruREs 


The cultured South Americans 
especially resent the type of motion 
pictures sent to them by the movie 
industry. The effects of the movies 
that exalt passion and stimulate erotic 
curiosity are much more deeply felt 
among the Latin Americans than 
among the North Americans because 
the climate, being tropical, determines 
different reactions. The people, more- 
over, acquire the notion that the stand- 
ards of conduct revealed in the movies 
are to be imitated and they are led to 
believe that these standards are ac- 
cepted by all the people in the United 
States. 

ECONOMIC FIELD 


In the economic field there are 
obstacles that interfere with the ex- 
change of knowledge and good will 
between North and South America. 
Foremost of these is the lack of Chris- 
tian principles in the methods of North 
American business enterprise, which 
has exploited the natural resources of 
our sister republics, paying the native 
workers miserable wages, while the 
North American executives and em- 
ployes receive large salaries. This con- 
dition is productive of class hatred and 
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has contributed notably to our bad 
repute south of the Rio Grande. 
There are obstacles, too, in the 
political field that we have not fully 
appreciated. True pan-Americanism 
must have a moral and spiritual basis, 
not merely an economic foundation, 
the South Americans believe, and par- 
ticularly dangerous is the pretended 
“scientific” pan-Americanism that ex- 
alts the aboriginal cultures of the South 
Americans and belittles the Hispanic 
influence in South American life. The 
promoters of this are anti-Catholic in 
their sentiments, though Catholicism 
has been rooted in the South American 
way of life for 300 years and more. 


FEAR OF MATERIALISM 

We in the United States are fear- 
ful of the importation into Latin 
America of pagan and un-Christian 
ideas from Europe, such as Nazism. 
South Americans fear that, too, but 
they believe that the materialism that 
is being imported from the United 
States is dangerous also. 

The difficulty of building better 
relationships with our Latin-American 
neighbors is not that there are insur- 
mountable barriers, but rather that 
those who know South America and 
have a long-standing knowledge of 
Latin-American affairs are lacking ade- 
quate funds for a large program of 
good will. The Co-ordinators’ Com- 
mittee, under the:leadership of Mr. 
Rockefeller, although provided with 
large public appropriations, is still in 
the position of experimenters in the 


field. 
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MIssIONARY EFFORT 


The Catholics in the United States 
are beginning to realize that South 
America is still a vast missionary field; 
this despite the fact that the countries 
south of the Rio Grande are tradi- 
tionally Catholic. Through all of Latin 
America the missions progressed for 
two and one-half centuries. The mis- 
sionaries came with the discoverers and 
arrived in increasing numbers every 
year. There were many martyrdoms 
and heart-breaking setbacks, but mil- 
lions of Indians were converted. There 
were saints, too—citizens of Latin 
America. Peru has its St. Rose of Lima, 
Mexico its St. Philip of Jesus. 

This record of conquest for Christ 
is a part of the history of Latin 
America that biased chroniclers of 
today are overlooking or neglecting, 
but without recognition of this phase 
of history there can be no_ proper 
understanding of Latin America. 


ANTI-RELIGIOUS FORCES 


Why, then, if Latin America is 
predominantly Catholic, does it have 
missionary aspects today? Because of 
all the things that have happened in 
the southern countries since the middle 
of the 18th century. Nearly all these 
causes had their beginnings in the his- 
tory of Europe. One of the first was 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
South America, which happened after 
D’Armanda, the Prime Minister of 
Spain, expelled the Society of Jesus 
from that country and Pombal fol- 
lowed his example in Portugal. And 
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then there were long periods of inter- 
nal trouble in nearly all the countries 
that were climaxed by revolutions and 
declarations of independence from the 
mother countries just after the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. 

The liberalism and irreligion of 
19th-century Europe found their way 
to Latin America and did great dam- 
age. Freemasonary spread everywhere. 
Mexico has suffered most from 
Masonic influence, but its effects are 
felt in all the countries. The result is 
felt now in a lack of vocations. The 
crying need of every part of Latin 
America is a greater supply of priests. 


CLERGY 


The clergy of Latin America are 
aware of the problem that faces the 
Church in their respective countries, 
but they need help from the United 
States. In recent years our Religious 
Orders have been taking up mission 
work in the southern countries. The 
Maryknoll Fathers, for example, plan 
to send 100 priests to South America 
this year. Twenty-six of them, includ- 
ing two natives of Cincinnati, left last 
week. Some of the Maryknoll forces 
for Latin America are priests who were 
forced to return from missions in the 
Japanese Empire. 

Besides the Maryknoll missioners, 
the following Religious Orders of the 
United States have members in mis- 
sions of South America: 

Argentina—School Sisters of Notre 
Dame (Baltimore) and Sisters of St. 
Casimir (Chicago). 
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Brazil—La_ Salette Missionaries 
(Bloomfield, Conn.), Redemptorists 
(Baltimore), Poor Brothers of St. Fran- 
cis (Cincinnati), Stigmatine Fathers 
(Wellesley, Mass.), Bernardine Sisters 
(Reading, Pa.), Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception (Patterson, N. J.), 
Sisters of Notre Dame of Cleveland. 

British Guiana—Sisters of Mercy 
of the Union (Washington, D. C.), 
Ursulines of the Roman Union (Kirk- 
wood, Mo.). 

Chile—Sisters of Christian Charity 
(Wilmette, Ill.), Sisters-Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary (West 
Chester, Pa.). 

Paraguay — Redemptorist Fathers 
(Baltimore). 

Peru—Society of Mary (Kirk- 
wood, Mo.), Missionary Sisters of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus (Reading, 
Pa.), Sisters Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary (West Chester, Pa.). 

We have, however, made but a 
start in our South American mission 
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endeavors. Religious Orders will have 
to make larger missionary efforts in 
that direction. Communities of Sisters 
and Brothers that have large resources 
in personnel should be urged to take 
up missions in Latin America. We can- 
not stand idly by, knowing that there 
are strong anti-Catholic forces operat- 
ing to destroy Catholicism and the 
Catholic culture of Latin America. 

South American Catholics have 
resented the importation of Protestant 
missionaries and it is reported that all 
but three of the South American re- 
publics have barred further importa- 
tion of Protestant missionaries, believ- 
ing, as they do, that they are Christian 
people and do not need to be “con- 
verted,” especially by people who know 
less about Christianity than they do. 
Our government would do well to 
check the influences emanating from 
the United States that are harmful in 
the promotion of our good neighbor 
policy. 


Peter, the Rock 


“In the fulfilment of this, 


Our duty, We shall not let Our- 


selves be influenced by earthly considerations nor be held back 
by mistrust or opposition, by rebuffs or lack of appreciation of 


Our words, nor yet by fear of 


misconceptions and misinterpreta- 


tions. We shall fulfil Our duty, animated with that paternal 
charity which, while it suffers from the evils which afflict Our 
children, at the same time points out to them the temedy: Ye 
shall strive to imitate the Divine Model of shepherds, Jesus, the 


Good Shepherd, Who is light 
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in charity’. 


as well as love: ‘Doing the truth 


—Pius XII in Summ PonrtiFIcaTus. 
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JUDAEO-CHRISTIANS 

Why did the Spanish Inquisition, 
under Ferdinand and Isabella, begin to 
penalize converts from Judaism? 

This is a very common error, 
largely due to post-Reformation propa- 
ganda, and it calls for some explana- 
tion. 

In the first place, the Spanish In- 
quisition was concerned with Jews who 
openly professed the Christian religion, 
but who were secretly adherents of the 
Jewish faith. But this was not by any 
means a new problem, and the Spanish 
Inquisition was not at all the first 
tribunal that had to face the question 
of pseudo-Catholics. The Spanish In- 
quisition, which was set up in 1478, 
had for its purpose proceedings against 
lapsed converts from Judaism, secret 
adherents to Judaism and other apos- 
tates whose underground activities 
were a menace both to the Church 
and the State. 

But that was far from being a new 
problem. In the year 787 the Second 
Ecumenical Council of Nicaea had to 
deal with the question of Jews, who 
were Christians in appearance only. 
It was decided that they should be 
excluded from the Church; their chil- 
dren were not to be admitted to Bap- 
tism, nor were they allowed to possess 
a Christian slave. 

All this is made clear in Canon 8 
of the Second Council of Nicaea, which 
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decreed that Jews who have become 
Christians in appearance only, but who 
secretly kept the Sabbath and observed 
other Jewish customs, were not to be 
permitted to receive Communion or to 
attend Divine service or even to enter 
the church. They were to declare them- 
selves openly as Hebrews according to 
their religion. Their children were not 
to be baptized, nor were they to pur- 
chase or possess a Christian slave. On 
the other hand, if any of them were 
truly and sincerely converted and made 
a whole-hearted profession of faith, 
such were to be received and baptized, 
as well as their children. 

This shows fairly clearly that the 
action taken against crypto-Jews by the 
Spanish Inquisition was not a piece of 
religious bigotry inaugurated in Spain, 
but a condition that went back at least 
five centuries earlier. 

STOLEN Goops 

Is there any law of the Church 
regarding the restoration of stolen 
property? 

Quite apart from the teachings of 
individual moral theologians, there is 
the official teaching or law of the 
Church on this question. 

The Twelfth General Council of 
the Church, that is, the Fourth Lat- 
eran Council, which opened at the 
Lateran Basilica in Rome on Novem- 
ber 11, 1215, under the presidency of 
Pope Innocent III, promulgated at least 
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seventy decrees, of which Canon 39 
deals with this specific subject, that 
anyone who knowingly accepts a stolen 
article must restore it to the person 
from whom it was stolen. 

The Canon declares that it often 
happens that a thief transfers to an- 
other something that he has unjustly 
taken; so that the person robbed is 
rendered helpless in any legal process 
against the possessor to obtain restitu- 
tion, because the claim of ownership 
having been lost on account of the diff- 
culty or lack of proof, the right of 
ownership seems to have ceased. 

So the Canon decreed that (what- 
ever may be decided by the civil law) 
if anyone should knowingly accept any 
such stolen property, becoming by that 
fact a participant in the theft, the per- 
son who has been robbed must be as- 
sisted to obtain restitution of his prop- 
erty from the one who possesses it. 

This is the law as laid down by an 
Ecumenical Council of the Church. As 
such it is binding on every Catholic, 
always and everywhere. 


SLAVERY 


You said once that there was a 
distinction between slavery as it existed 
in the ancient world and the modern 
conception of slavery. What is that dis- 
tinction? 

When the Christian Church was 
founded, the early Christians in the 
Roman world found slavery as an es- 
tablished institution. But this ancient 
system of slavery was not founded 
upon the idea of racial inferiority. The 
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Church did its best to mitigate the lot 
of the slaves in early centuries, and 
took steps to secure the freedom of 
slaves. 

But the modern conception of slay- 
ery, that is, during the last four or five 


centuries, was based entirely upon the | 


notion of racial inferiority, and this 
has always been condemned by the 
Popes as utterly inconsistent with the 
ideal of the brotherhood of Christians, 
As late as the year 1935 there were 
probably something like 5,000,000 
slaves in the world. How many there 
are today, if any, no one can say. 

In Brazil it was not until May 13, 
1888, that an official decree was pub- 
lished abolishing slavery in that coun- 
try, a step towards which the Jesuits 
and Benedictines had worked since the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

On November 3, 1839, Pope Greg- 
ory XVI in the Bull Jn supremo apos- 
tolatus fastigio, condemned the slave 
trade, and laid under an interdict all 
those who were engaged in the Negro 
slave trade. Pope Paul III on May 29, 
1537, condemned the enslavement of 
natives of the East and West Indies; a 
condemnation that was repeated by 
Pope Urban VIII on April 22, 1639. 
Benedict XIV in Apostolic Letters to 
the Bishops of Brazil, December 20, 
1749, urged the hierarchy to work for 
the abolition of slavery, as did Pius VII 
early in the nineteenth century. Finally 
Leo XIII in Papal documents lamented 
the fact that slavery still existed in 
Africa. 

Now the slavery thus condemned 
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by so many Popes was the enslavement 
of Negroes and Indians. And the con- 
demnation is summed up by Gregory 
XVI in these words: “We warn and 
admonish . . . all Christians . . . that 
none shall dare in the future unjustly 


| to annoy Indians, Negroes . . . to 


despoil them of their property or re- 
duce them to servitude.” 


HITLER OR ANTICHRIST 


I have read recently that Hitler 
is the Antichrist. Is there anything that 
would support this idea? 

No. It is true that that unhappy 
man does persecute the Church of 
Christ, but the Sacred Scriptures give 
us a fairly clear idea as to the person- 
ality of the Antichrist, and the Reichs- 
fihrer does not altogether fit into the 
picture. 

This is what the Holy Gospel says 
(Matthew, XXIV, v. 15): “Therefore 
when you see the Abomination of Deso- 
lation, which was spoken of by Daniel 
the Prophet, standing in the holy place 
—let him who reads understand.” 

Now Antichrist is not to be a mere 
enemy of the Church; he is to be the 
chief antagonist of Christ, who will 
deceive even the elect. And Mr. Hitler 
has not reached that stage—indeed, the 
elect are very far from being deceived. 

Antichrist’s activity will be imme- 
diately connected with a worldwide 
apostasy from the Christian Faith. He 
will be an individual personality. His 
course will be marked with utter law- 
lessness, self-deification, a hatred of 
Christian truth, and he will mock the 
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Lord Christ by means of mock-mira- 
cles. Now this is very important. Be- 
cause Antichrist will, for utterly evil 
purposes, assume or try to assume the 
beauty and gentle mercy of Christ Our 
Lord. 

And although Mr. Hitler and his 
Nazi underlings have persecuted the 
Church of Christ, he has not so far 
defied Christ by the working of mock- 
miracles; nor can it be said of him 
that he has managed to take upon 
himself the beauty and gentle mercy 
of Christ. Nor, to get down to facts, 
has he managed to deceive the elect. 
Rather the elect are very much on the 
alert about his interference with the 
practice of the Christian religion. So 
far from there being any Scriptural 
signs of his being the Antichrist fore- 
told in the divinely revealed Scriptures, 
it would seem that he is nothing more 
than a mean and petty persecutor of 


the Church. 


Mary Ever-VIrGIn 


What proof have we of the perpet- 
ual virginity of Our Blessed Lady? In 
recent years both books and plays have 
been produced which intimate that the 
Blessed Virgin was the mother of other 
children after the birth of Christ. 

The most reliable proof of the per- 
petual virginity of Our Blessed Lady 
rests upon Tradition. You may argue 
about the writings of individuals, but 
when a tradition has persisted through- 
out the centuries, it cannot so easily be 
brushed aside. And the tradition which 
has continued unbroken through nearly 
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two thousand years is that Mary was 
ever a Virgin. 

Now apart from Tradition, which 
has remained unchanged throughout 
the centuries, the early Fathers of the 
Church very strenuously maintained 
the perpetual virginity of Mary. Among 
these early writers on the subject were 
St. Irenaeus, Origen, Tertullian, St. 
Justin, St. John Chrysostom, St. Epiph- 
anius, Eusebius, St. Basil, St. Jerome, 
Theodoretus, St. Isidore and St. Ilde- 
fonsus. 

When St. Jerome wrote his treatise 
against Helvidius, he devoted this writ- 
ing to the perpetual virginity of Mary 
—and it may be noted that Jerome had 
access to documents that are now lost. 


ELEVATION OF THE Host 


What is the correct thing to do 
when the Host is elevated by the cele- 
brant at Mass? Is it correct to bow 
one’s head or to gaze upon the up- 
lifted Host? 

When the celebrant at Mass ele- 
vates the Host above his head after the 
words of consecration, his action has 
but one meaning—that the people may 
see It. So the intention is that those 
who are present may behold and 
adore It. 

That this is the mind of the 
Church is made clear by Pope Pius X, 
who granted an indulgence of seven 
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years and seven quarantines to those 
who gaze upon the uplifted Host with 
faith, devotion and love. Moreover, the 
same Pope granted a further indul- 
gence to those who perform this act of 
devotion daily with the words “My 
Lord and my God,” when he added a 
plenary indulgence to be gained once 
a week by those who fulfil the above- 
mentioned conditions. 

This makes it obvious that the 
Faithful attending Mass should raise 
their heads and gaze upon the uplifted 
Host. 

Apparently the Host was not al- 
ways lifted up before the gaze of the 
Faithful at Mass. As a liturgical custom 
it probably did not come into general 
use until about the end of the twelfth 
century. The custom, so it would seem, 


began in France, and its purpose was | 


to correct an erroneous teaching that 
the Presence of the Body of Christ was 
not completely in the Eucharist until 
after the consecration of the chalice. 
Dr. Peter Quivil, Bishop of Exeter 
in England, wrote that the Host should 
be raised so high as to be seen by the 
faithful bystanders . . . the parishioners 
should be exhorted that, at the eleva- 
tion of Christ, they do not bend irrev- 
erently, but kneel and adore their Cre- 
ator. The Scottish Gaels of Inverness 


had traditional prayers in Gaelic for}: 


the elevation. 





